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Some Features 


Every successive year The Japan 
Year Book has surpassed its predeces- 
sors in all respects. This year’s has 
been no exception. 

A full explanatory article on the 
new structure in national life has 
been added in the section devoted to 
Politics ; all about the freezing of 
assets is fully covered in the section 
dealing with banking. 

The history of economic develop- 
ment since the Meiji Restoration 
will be found of more than historical 
interest. It will give a concise back- 
ground view of the economic strength 
of Japan of today. The article, new- 
ly written, is included in the section 
* History.” 

One particular feature in the 
new edition is an article devoted 
to tourism. It is not a mere guide 
to points of scenic attraction or 
historical interest, but an intelligent 
elucidation of what a visitor to 
Japan should see and understand. 
The article forms a separate chapter. 

Special attention has been paid in 
revising the chapters on finance, 
banking, commerce and industry— 
the major subjects that indicate the 
current vitality of the Empire. 

The book strictly adheres to the 
principle of presenting facts and 
figures on feature phases of the 
country, and comment, if any at all, 
is based on these facts and figures 
to help the reader to utilize the book 
to best advantage. 
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Yoshitaro Kusuyama, until recent- 
ly chief of the European and Amer- 
ican section, is now editorial writer 
of the Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun, with 
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since 1920. He has served as staff 
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broad and the despatches he sent 
from 1939 to 1940 have attracted 
attention. He is the author of 
Laishi Obbeijin no Jikyokukan (View- 
points of Europeans and Americans 
in China). 

Kénji Kadotani is editor of the 
Nisso Tsushin Sha with which in- 
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of Sorémpoh Tokuhon (A Reader on 
Soviet Russia). 
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to the English Bar in 1898, he 
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ber of the Japan Society (London). 
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and is now senior associate of the 
Institute de Droit International. The 
Canons of International Law is the 


most outstanding of his numerous 
works. 

Nyozékan Haségawa, pen name of 
Manjiro Hasegawa, formerly editorial 
writer of the Asahi Shimbun, is a 
veteran journalist and critic of social 
and political problems. He is the 
author of Ghéndai Kokka Hihan 
(A Critique on Modern States), 
Nippon-ttki Seikaku (The Characteris- 
tics of Japan and the Japanese), etc. 

Keishu Sanétow, professor at the 
Preparatory College, Waseda Univer- 
sity, specializes in cultural relations 
between Japan and China and is 
the author of Chugokujin Nippon 
Ryagakushiko (A Historical Survey 
of the Chinese Students in Japan), 
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no Kenkyu (Studies on Japanese 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


Specutacular results have heen obtained by the Japanese Army, Navy 
and air forces on all battle fronts since the outbreak 
of the Pacific war on December 8, 1941. The Crown 
Colony of Hongkong, which had been the base of 
British exploitation and aggression for the last century, surrendered to 
the Japanese forces on December 25. This was preceded by the 
occupation of Kowloon opposite Hongkong Island on December 12. 
Landing on Hongkong in the face of stout opposition was effected on 
December 18. The Japanese forces brooked no delay in starting 
violent attacks, and as a result, the British troops proposed uncon- 
ditional surrender on December 25. The following day the island 
was completely occupied by the Japanese. The prisoners taken 
numbered 11,241 and the dead 1,400. The spoils consisted of five 
airplanes, 120 guns, 15 heavy guns, 10 tanks, 1,470 motor cars, 309 
railway cats and many other war materials. 

The campaign against the Philippines, forming the most im- 
portant military base of the ‘Democracies ” together with Singapore, 
was started on December 1o with the landing of the Japanese forces 
on Aparri and Vigan on the northern and western coasts of Luzon 
Island respectively. Another speed unit landed on Legaspi on the 
southern coast of the same island on December 12. The pincer move- 
ment on Manila was thus instituted. The Army and Navy air force 
kept on attacking air bases in the Philippines and crushed its air 
forces in several places. On December 22 a crack army contingent 
landed on Lingayen Bay and this was followed by a fourth landing 
force occupying Lamon Bay on the eastern coast on December 24. The 
encirclement moves of the Japanese forces compelled the American- 
Filipino troops to make a general retreat to Manila. The Japanese 
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Atmy forces managed to approach Manila on January 1 and com- 
pletely occupied it on January 2. Fierce attacks are now concentrated on 
Bataan Peninsula and Corregidor Fortress, where the American force 
are entrenched. Landing on Mindanao, the second largest island in 
the Philippines, was carried out successfully by the Japanese troops on 
December 20, resulting in complete occupation of Davao, its capital. 
All these sealed the fate of the Philippines which the United States had 
been using as its base of aggressive operation in East Asia and cut 
the last link in the chain of the Anglo-American joint front against 
Japan. With the fall of Hongkong and Manila, the Singapore naval 
base has been isolated. Operations of the Japanese forces in the 
Malay Peninsula have also been so spectacular that during one month 
after their landing they penetrated the distance of 550 kilometres 
ovetcoming the difficult terrain. Kuala Lumpur, capital of the 
Federated Malaya States, was occupied by the Japanese troops on 
January 11. The Japanese forces now ate heading straight for 


Singapore, the final goal of the Malay campaign. 


The Japanese Army and Navy forces landed on Tarakan Island in 
Dutch Borneo on January 11. A special land- 
ing party of the Japanese Navy the same day 
landed on Menado in Dutch Celebes. Both of 
these landings were accomplished in the face of no mild resistances. 
And Tarakan surrendered on the following day to the Japanese 
forces. The landings wete carried out to secure the enemy air and 
naval bases which were trying to hamper the Japanese operations in the 
Philippines and in British Borneo. On December 12 the Japanese 
Government issued a statement in which it dwelt upon circumstances 
leading to the adoption of militaty actions against the Netherlands 
East Indies. In the statement the Government expressed its earnest 
desire of “‘avoiding, if possible, calamity of war befalling the in- 
habitants of the Netherlands East Indies,” and for this Japan has been 
refraining from taking any hostile measures against the Netherlands. 
In supreme disregard of Japan’s attitude, Batavia has been made 
a cat’s-paw of the United States and Britain and resorting to a reckless 
policy of forming itself one wing of their joint front against Japan. 
Not only did the Netherlands East Indies hamper Japan’s militay 
operations in British Borneo and the Philippines, but offered its 
vantage points to the United States and Britain as bases of their 
military operations against this country. This induced Japan to adopt 
measures to frustrate the hostile actions of the Netherlands and to 
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protect the lives and property of the Japanese there. Japan thus has 
been obliged to open hostilities against the Netherlands troops, and is 
ptepared to eliminate the stubborn Batavia authorities and the Anglo- 
American influence there, but entertains no feeling of hostility toward 
innocent inhabitants of the Netherlands East Indies. 

Tarakan Island, captured by the Japanese, is noted as a great oil 
producing centre. Its petroleum products are so good in quality that 
they can be used as heavy oil without being refined. The annual 
output is estimated at about 700,000 tons. Thus, the natural 
resources absolutely necessary for military purposes have fallen into 
Japanese hands. 


Agteement was reached between J. B. Vargas, Mayor of Manila, and 
the Japanese Military authorities regarding 
execution of the military administration of the 
city on January 7, 1942. This was made public 
by the headquarters of the Japanese forces in the Philippines the same 
day. The agreement asked Mr. Vargas to recognize the occupation of 
the city of greater Manila by the Japanese troops on January 3, and it 
demanded the mayor to carry out the following items : 

(1) Maintenance of peace and order, and the restoration of 
transportation, communications, gas, electricity, water supply, sanita- 
tion, hospital, fire fighting and other public utilities. 

(2) Control of transportation of goods from and into the city 
of greater Manila or the movement of goods within the city, so that 
the supply to the Japanese forces and the citizens of the city will be 
assured. 

(3) Control of enemy nationals, or those who commit or intend 
to commit acts hostile to the Japanese Empire. 

(4) Permission for the supply of labour and goods required by 
the Japanese forces or the use of facilities. 

(5) Surrender of all arms and munitions owned by officials and 
citizens within the city of Manila. 

(6) Operation of social welfare and relief works. 

(7) Concerning the general administration and the maintenance 
of peace and order in the city of Manila, Japanese superintendents and 
experts will be employed. 

Mayor Vargas replied that he recognized the occupation of the 
city by the Japanese forces and that he was prepared to assist the 
military administration and accept the above-mentioned demands. 
Accepting the reply of Mayor Vargas, the representative of the Japa- 
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nese forces recognized his position and authority as Mayor of Greater 
Manila, and granted the following points to officials and citizens in 
case they make no hostile act against the Japanese Empire nor any 
that might benefit Japan’s enemies : 

(1) Approval of instructions and authorities of officials. 

(2) Protection of life and property. 

(3) Freedom of religion. 

(4) Approval of existing laws, regulations, as well as customs, 
excepting those that do not conform to the new situation. 

As regards the details concerning the execution of the above- 
mentioned demands, the representative of the Japanese forces said it 
will be necessary to consult with officials concerned on both sides. 
Mayor Vargas pledged to co-operate fully with the Japanese authorities 
and all other leaders, political, financial and other domains, too, ex- 
pressed their willingness to do the same. Preparations for rehabilita- 
tion of the Philippines have thus been completed. 


Japan has now completely secured the Pacific control, due to annihila- 
tion of the United States Pacific Fleet and a heavy 
ay semaine defeat dealt to the British Asiatic Fleet. Closer 
investigation into the results of the surprise attacks 
launched by the Japanese Navy air force on Pearl Harbour at Hawaii 
on December 8 by means of pictures taken then and subsequent 
scouting from the air has revealed that almost all warships were either 
sunk or seriously damaged to such an extent that the Pacific Fleet was 
vittually swept off on that fatal day. According to a communiqné 
issued by the Navy Information Department of the Imperial Head- 
quarters, five capital ships were sunk, three seriously damaged, one less 
seriously damaged, two cruisers sunk, two more seriously damaged, and 
four more less seriously damaged. During the attacks 450 American 
planes were destroyed on the ground, 14 planes shot down, 16 
hangars burned and two destroyed. Such brilliant war results have 
been unprecedented in the war annals of the world. This has resulted 
in the total elimination of the American naval power from the Pacific ; 
furthermore, the main force of the British Fleet, including the Prince 
of Wales and the Repulse, has been wiped out. The Japanese 
Navy has thus established its predominant position on the Pacific, 
firmly securing its sea power. 
This has made safe the navigation of large Japanese troop ships 
over the South China Sea and, consequently, Japan is now able to 
land troops at any strategic points in enemy territories necessary for 
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military opetations. Foreclosing the enemy’s possible guerilla warfare 
following the complete losses of their main naval fighting forces, the 
Japanese Navy force occupied Guam Island on December 12 and 
Wake Island on December 23 after severe bombings. These islands 
could have been employed by the Americans as effective air and sub- 
marine bases. Moreover, the Japanese forces, made surprise attacks 
on Maui, Hawaii and Kauai of the Hawaiian Islands, Johnston, Baker 
and other American Pacific islands and destroyed their principal 
military establishments. 

In his radio speech on January 8, Captain Hidéo Hiraidé of the 
Navy Information Department of the Imperial Headquarters declared: 
“In May last year I mentioned in my statement that the Japanese 
Navy was equipped with 500 warships and 4,000 aitplanes. Sub- 
sequently, however, the Japanese Navy has rapidly increased their 
numbers, thereby leaving nothing undone to meet the present military 
operations. Still more the Navy has enough warships and planes to 
ptepare against any emergency.” Adding to this reassuring state- 
ment, Captain Hiraidé had the following to say: ‘Now that the 
Japanese Navy is thus fully equipped, it is quite possible to expand its 
opetations to an atea several thousand miles afar, and who knows 
that the time will not come for Japan to call the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans combined a New Japan Sea.” His fullest confidence in the 
strength of the Japanese Navy has no doubt set the entire Japanese 
nation at ease. 


Japanese troops effected landing on British Borneo on December 16 
and secuted Sarawak oil fields. Repair work of 
tes eee demolished oil equipment was started immediately. 
Premier Hidéki Tohjo in the capacity of War Minister 
in his statement made on the war situation in the House of Peers and 
House of Representatives on December 27 reported that, according to 
information from the military authorities on the spot, out of 150 oil 
wells, about 7o could be restored to a normal condition in a month’s 
time. As a result, about 7oo tons of petroleum products could be 
obtained daily, and should the repair work progress satisfactorily as 
expected, an output of 500,000 tons would be possible for 1942. 

On the Malay Peninsula the Japanese troops have already oc- 
cupied an extensive area of rubber plantation and an immense stock 
of tin. By the occupation of Luzon Island following the fall of 
Manila and the domination over Mindanao, Japan has obtained sugar, 
Manila hemp, coconut, iron, chromium and copper, all important as 
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wat materials. The recent landing of Japanese troops on Dutch 
Borneo and Celebes has added further key resources, thereby enabling 
Japan to carry on asustained warfare. At the same time, Japan has 
been placed in a position to blockade the war materials from the 
southwestern Pacific to the United States and Britain. These actual- 
ities combined with an assured and decisive superiority of Japan’s 
military position have frustrated the ‘ Democracies’ ” propaganda that 
a sustained warfare is to their advantage. 


In an attempt to escape public criticisms over the Hawaiian débdcle, 
President Roosevelt is making efforts to lay the 
responsibility for the outbreak of hostilities on Japan. 
Foreign Minister Shighénori Togo in his speech made 
at the seventy-eighth extraordinary Diet session on December 16 
referred to this question and repudiated the United States’ contention, 
stating that it was the United States Government which first assumed 
a warlike attitude and challenged Japan. He emphasized that it was 
the United States Government which disregarded and betrayed Japan’s 
earnest desire for peace and thereby obliged Japan to take up arms. 

Foreign Minister Togo recalled that in his previous Diet speech 
he had emphasized that Japan’s co-operative attitude had a limit of its 
own and that this ought to have been fully known to America. In spite 
of this, the Foreign Minister continued, the United States Government 
made demands on Japan, which far outstepped the limit of Japan’s 
patience. 


Laying Blame 
on Japan 


In his radio message in welcoming New Year of war victory and in 
se exchanging greetings with Manchoukuo and 

i Nia Mansse China, Premier Hidéki Tohjo expressed his grati- 
tude over friendship between Japan, Manchou- 

kuo and China and his firm resolution to bring the Pacific war to a 
successful end through alliance with Germany and Italy, thereby 
restoring Asia to its original status of co-existence and co-prosperity 
and also contributing to world peace. In the concluding part of 
his speech, Premier Tohjo said: ‘* Asia today is not Asia of the 
past. Japan’s strength and resolution have brought about sure victory 
in war and ensure success in reconstruction. Japan’s conviction to 
atrive at the goal shall never be ruffled and disturbed, no matter 
how difficult the situation which confront this country be. We 
believe that one billion population of East Asia, who has been 
groaning under maladministration and mistule of the United States 
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and Britain for the past centuries, must have shared our real idea and 
be glad over what is taking place. Men of East Asiatic countries 
ate hoped to take part in the construction of a new order in East 
Asia and also of the world.” 


Recognizing the fact that since the outbreak of the Pacific war, the 
United States above all has been resorting 
to reckless tactics of inducing South American 
countries to assume a hostile attitude toward 
Japan, partly through propaganda and partly through various devices 
of pressure, Foreign Minister Shighénori Togo has made clear Japan’s 
wat objective to those countries. His message expressing the war 
objective and utter lack of Japan’s designs on South America was 
handed over to the Governments of Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Peru, the “‘ Big Four ” of South America, through Japanese diploma- 
tic envoys on December 19. In it, Foreign Minister Togo said: “ The 
real objective of Japan in opening hostilities with the United States 
and Britain is to wipe off their influence, which has been the motive 
power of disturbing the stability of East Asia, and to secure Japan’s 
self-existence and self-defence, thereby bringing back stability and 
ptosperity in East Asia and contributing to world peace. Naturally, 
Japan has absolutely no designs on South America.” He hoped, 
these four Governments and theit peoples would not be affected by 
the malicious propaganda of the United States and reassured them in 
the name of the Japanese Government that there had been absolutely 
no change in its policy of maintaining and promoting friendship with 
them. 


Continued Friendship 
with South America 


Damages which may be caused ‘by air raids before the conclu- 

sion of war insurance contracts will be covered, if 

sre are application is made within 30 days after the en- 

forcement of the Provisional War Insurance Law, it 

was stated in the regulations for the enforcement of the law, pro- 

mulgated on January 12 by the Finance Ministry. The law and these 

regulations wete to be enforced as soon as technical preparations were 
completed. 

The insurance money, under the new regulations, was fixed at 

90 pet cent. of the value of the insurable assets in question. The rate 

of premium was still to be decided. The insurable properties include 

office buildings, dwelling houses as well as their facilities ; movables 

located in fixed places; commodities being transported; rolling 
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stock ; civil aircraft on the ground; merchant vessels ; ctane-boats ; 
dredgers and other articles to be designated by the Finance Ministry. 
Covering will not be made on money, securities, precious metals, 
objects of art, animals, trees and others specified by the Finance 
Ministry. 


Close on the heels of the Precision Machinery Control Association, 

: which forms part of the new economic structure 

crea add launched by the Konoye Cabinet, the inaugural 

meeting of the Electric Machinery Control As- 

sociation was held (January 12) at the Electric Club, Marunouchi. 

Mr. Daigoro Yasukawa, president of the Yasukawa Electric Machin- 

ety Company, had been appointed president of the new control 
agency by the Commerce and Industry Ministry. 


The Cabinet decided (January 12) to raise the rates of telephone and 
telegraph charges and postage by way of ab- 
sorbing the drifting purchasing power of the 
people, of strengthening wartime public finance 
and re-adjusting the communication system. Postage for a letter will 
be increased from four sez to five sen, but a post card will continue 
to be delivered at two sen, The new telegraph, telephone and parcel 
charges will be put into force early in February, while the new postage 
charge will become ‘effective on April 1 after the bill governing the 
higher communication fees passes the current session of the Diet. 

As a result of this action, State revenue from the communication 
service is expected to increase by 84,000,000 per annum, *719,000,000 
of which will represent postage, 10,000,000, telephone and ¥%55,- 
000,000 telegraph charges. In consideration of the fact that telegrams 
ate usually more urgent than telephone calls, cable charges have been 
made slightly less higher than telephone charges. In Tokyo and 
Osaka, a call will cost five sen, while in other cities it will be four 
sen. Long distance is to be about 20 per cent. more expensive. 


Telephone, Telegraph, 
Postage Rates to Go Up 


A Southern Regions Steamship Company, capitalized at 100,000,000, 
is being planned for the purpose of improving ship- 

gear aly lee ping conditions in the southwestern Pacific, spon- 
sored by the Near-Seas Shipping Association. The 

first session of the organizing committee met in Koke on January 12. 
For the time being, the projected company will operate vessels 
along the coasts of Malaya, the Philippines and British Borneo, but 
with further expansions of Japanese-occupied areas the sphere of 
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activity of the new company will gradually be widened and its capital 
cottespondingly increased. 

Shipowners connected with the Near-Seas Shipping Association 
will supply the new marine transportation firm with cash and craft as 
investments. If needed, one or more vessels are to be chartered by 
the company from these investors. 

The Maritime Affairs Board, in the meantime, has undertaken to 
speed up shipbuilding for additions to the merchant fleet by 
unifying the distribution system in regard to building materials and 
strengthening its control over the allocation of labour in shipyards. 


Alteration of the gold standard system, and, instead, the adoption of 
a managed currency system are the highlights of the 
new structure planned for the Bank of Japan ina 
draft bill decided at a regular session of the Cabinet 
on January 7. The bill is to be submitted to the current session of 
the Diet. 

The new system was conceived in order to enable the central 
bank to finance more actively the industrial productivity expansion 
movement and conduct open market operations. Other features of 
the new system are the re-organization of the Bank of Japan into a 
special juridical body and increase of its capital from the present 
¥60,000,000 (*¥55,000,000 paid up), to ¥100,000,000. The relation- 
ship between the Government and the central bank will become even 
closer than it is now, so that the bank is expected to act as the central 
financing institution not only of Japan, but of the greater East Asia 
co-prosperity sphere. 

The projected re-organization will be the biggest and most 
sweeping one which the Bank of Japan has ever had since its esta- 
blishment in 1882. The law governing the Bank of Japan was pro- 
mulgated in that year and the Bank Note Issue Regulations two years 
later. Since that time no significant amendments have yet been made 
in these rulings despite the ever-changing economic situation at home 
and abroad. Amendments to the law governing the Bank of Japan 
has been pending since 1927. 


New Charter for 
Bank of Japan 


Another bill of great financial import to be introduced in the current 
session of the Diet is the one governing a War- 

pttine Fenenciag time Financing Bank to be established with 
*¥¥ 300,000,000. When this institution is inaugurat- 

ed, it will absorb the Japan Kyodo Securities Company which was. 
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Set up last summer as an agency for sustaining stock prices at rea- 
sonable levels by buying operations on the market. Acting in close 
co-ordination with the Wartime Financing Syndicate, a banket’s group 
for facilitating the industrial productivity expansion movement, the new 
bank is expected to strive toward a smoother Operation of war economy. 
Loans, thus, are to be extended by the bank to those industrialists 
who cannot borrow from ordinary financing bodies funds for the ex- 
pansion of industrial productivity and those who are holding idle facili- 
ties and stocks of important commodities in accordance with govern- 
ment instructions. 


The Cabinet decided (January 7) to establish a Vital Materials 
Management Corporation to store, buy and sell all 
the materials essential for the management of wat 
economy. This project had been conceived for the 
purpose of helping to bring about a state of autarchy throughout the 
greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere in regard to vital materials 
on a planned basis and to assure the prompt supply of such materials 
to the defence industries. The corporation will purchase export 
stocks, all the goods necessary for air defence, as well as strategic 
materials which Japan may obtain from abroad and manage all these 
materials so that all the defence industries in the country will be able 
to obtain freely what they need from the corporation. The organiza- 
tion is to be operated on a capital of 20,000,000, which will be 
furnished by the Government. The vital materials to be handled by 
the new agency are to be confined to those which are now under the 
jurisdiction of the Commerce and Industry Ministry and the Welfare 
Ministry. 
Before long, the distribution of gasoline in this country will be great- 
ly boosted by the Government, it was reported by 
Gasoline Ration the yernaculars (December 27). The decision was 
metic reached at a special meeting of the Cabinet members 
on December 25 and was announced by the Board of Information the 
same day. The announcement said : “In order to increase trans- 
portation capacity in this country in regard to trucks, motor-schoon- 
ers and coastal service vessels, the Government has decided on 
extra allocations of gasoline. The present step is mainly for increasing 
production and improving the distribution of daily necessaries. The 
Government has no intention of changing its policy for economizing 
gasoline. It hopes that the people will make most of the fuel dis- 
tributed among them for the betterment of national life. 


Vital Materials 
Agency 
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Sotaro Nakai, noted painter and art critic, describes the characteristics 
_. _ Of Japanese fine art in an article in the National 
piss meg ond Art. He says partly: “In ancient Japan the 
artistic life was influenced by Buddhist art. How 
our forefathers appreciated Buddhist art and the Buddhist world-view 
revealed through it will be seen from the wooden image of Bo- 
dhisattva, a national treasure. The artists in the Suiko and Nara eras 
did not forget to reveal what is truly Japanese through their works, 
although they had to work under limitations imposed by the imported 
att whose techniques they had adopted. The decline of the Fujiwaras 
naturally affected Yamatoyé, which flourished after the Nara period 
and which is more national in character than Buhdhist art. In the 
Ashikaga period, which followed the Kamakura period, the cultural 
life of the country was influenced by continental culture. Pictorial 
art became positive in the Momoyama period. Pictures produced 
during this period are grand in scale and there is about them 
much of the positive element which is lacked by pictorial work of the 
Ashikaga period. With the start of the Tokugawa period formalism 
asserted itself. Uskiyoé is one of the peculiar art products of this 
petiod. The history of Japanese art shows that it is dangerous to 
put Japanese painting in one category. The characteristics of Japanese 
pictorial art are many. The one thing which emerges from the history 
of Japanese painting is that the Japanese race has made constant 
efforts to develop the right sort of art. The dominating thought of 
painters was to produce works expressing national ideals.” 


Exchange of culture between Japan and French Indo-China has been 
materialized. It was first done through the ex- 
change of ancient arts of the two countries and 
was successful. This time French Indo-China has 
sent to Japan 12 kinds of its principal periodicals and publications 
published by the Government and private circles. These publications 
include magazines on law, economy, medical science, anthropology, 
Economic Year Book of French Indo-China, Laos Year Book, Study on 
Indo-China, Old Hue Year Book, publications of the French Indo- 
China Government and others. 
Sai Shoki, noted Japanese dancer of Korean birth, is highly praised 
by one of the Chilean journalists who visited Japan 
porn Dancer jast fall as a dancer inspiring Asiatic culture. Gus- 
raised : 
tayo Labarca Garat who saw her at a theatre in 
Santiago de Chile and again in his country upon arrival writes as 


Japan-F.I.C. Culture 
Exchange 
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follows : ‘*In her presentation of ‘ Melody of the Jade Flute’ she gave 
life to that classical legend, the ‘Dance of Ecstasy’ which is inspired 
by religious zeal, but it is in ‘Lamentation’ that she develops her 
highest dramatic qualities. During the two hours of the performance 
we wete cattied away, perhaps back to the very dawn of history, to 
the first morning this earth ever saw, as the greatness of her soul found 
its free expression in the beauty of her body, and the rhythmic corres- 
ponding gestures.” 
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By YOS HITARO KUSUYAMA 


HE much-heralded Roosevelt-Churchill-sponsored Washing- 

ton Conference adopted an anti-Axis declaration on 

Januaty 2, 1942, with 26 countries adhering to it, purporting to 

impress the outside world that the meeting had achieved some- 
thing vety important as the result of its deliberations. 

By the declaration the signatories pledged to pool all their 
military and economic resources in their struggle with the Axis 
Powets and not to make a sepatate peace with them without 
the consent of other signatories. 

The 26 signatories of the declaration are : 


Anglo-American bloc: The United States of America, Great 
Britain, Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, the Chungking régime and the Soviet Union. 

European Governments in exile: Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Greece, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland and Jugoslavia. 

Latin American countries: Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominica, Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama. 


The list itself of 26 signatories might appear impressive to 
the casual observer, but a closer study shows that all of them 
are in reality puppet followers of Britain and America with the 
exception of the Soviet Union and the Chungking régime. 
Another salient featute of the Washington Conference was that 
it was attended by all the European Governments in exile, in- 
cluding those of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and the Netherlands 
—the reason why critical journalists dubbed the Washington 
Conference a “ghost meeting,” which is the worst and most 
inefficient of all international conferences. 

The inclusion of small Latin American countries apparently 
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was designed to add to the importance of the conference. But 
by so doing, President Franklin Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill forfeited their traditional Anglo-Saxon 
credit for cautious dignity. For they invited criticisms upon 
themselves for conducting childish diplomacy in making an 
ostentacious diplomatic display of their protégés and those of 
the exiled govenments as well. 

At best, the Washington Conference was a degeneration of 
the League of Nations, with Anglo-American influences made 
still more predominant, and substances of the conclave made 
empty and weak due to the half-way measures the sponsorers 
hastily adopted in arranging it. The scramble made for increas- 
ing the number of the declaration’s signatories may be in- 
terpteted as a diplomatic manifestation of the national charac- 
teristics of the American people who believe in quantity rather 
than in quality. 

It is true that some people ate inclined to suspect that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill concluded a secret 
agreement behind the scenes at Washington. When it is re- 
membered, however, that the conference was sponsored by 
these two statesmen, who are noted for their high-sounding 
talks, nay loquacity, rather than reticence and prudence, it is 
safe to imagine that their significant silence on the so-called 
secret agreement betrays the emptiness of the agreement itself, 
ifone was ever concluded between them. “‘ The Washington 
jazz band,” therefore, may be the fitting description of the 
conference. 

The question naturally arises: What did President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill discuss at Washington 
for so long, then? The reply is to be found in what trans- 
pired later. The American and British statesmen made ut- 
most efforts to prevent the leakage of the Washington talks, 
but later developments revealed the secrets. There is no 
denying the fact that they discussed the wartime Anglo- 
American policies and covered a wide range of topics, includ- 
ing the questions relating to the Soviet Union and Turkey 
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facing the Dardanelles, the West African issue the Vichy 
Government, the Anglo-American policy toward the Iberian 
Peninsula centreing on the neutrality of Spain and Portugal, 
and the question of Anglo-American commercial lanes in the 
Atlantic. Those questions, however, they had already discussed 
in their Atlantic meeting in August, last year, when they must 
have reached some understanding thereanent. They apparently 
took occasion at the Washigton Conference to review and 
tehash them. 

What was the main topic of discussion between them, 
then? Just remember that Prime Minister Churchill secretly 
left London for Washington before Christmas, following the 
outbreak of the wat for greater East Asia, which led to a series 
of Anglo-American selbacks on the Pacific. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the ensuing Washington talks between 
Churchill and Roosevelt centred on Anglo-American world 
policies vs-d-vis Japan. 

Anglo-American statesmen probably did not expect Japan 
to declare wat upon their countries, though a review of the 
diplomatic negotiations between Japan and the United States 
which preceded the outbreak of hostilities clearly showed the 
stern fact that Japan had no alternative but to declare war upon 
the United States and the British Empire in the face of growing 
Anglo-American pressure and intimidation, unless she was 
willing to accept cowardly the status of an Anglo-American 
vassal State. It is not too much to presume that the Washington 
Conference was hurtiedly called by the Anglo-American 
statesmen, who were utterly taken aback by Japan’s unexpected 
declaration of wat, which was followed by a number of quick 
reverses on the patt of the United States and the British 
Empire. 

Undoubtedly both the United States and the British Empire 
were astounded by Japan’s action, but it is most ptobable that 
President Roosevelt was mote surprised than Prime Minister 
Churchill, who seemed to have sensed the danger of restraining 
Japan beyond a certain limit. There are strong indications that 
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the British Prime Minister in the capacity of a third party to 
the Japan-Ametican negotiations desited the American Chief 
Executive to exercise caution in dealing with the Island Empire. 
He apparently took warning of his predecessor, Neville Cham- 
berlain, who had the bitter experience of inviting the second 
European wart, by encircling Germany in conjunction with 
France, Poland, Greece and Rumania in efforts to bring 
Germany to her knees. The British Prime Minister must have 
been aware of the disadvantages resulting from too intense 
tightening of the ABCD encirclement of Japan, as it would 
compel the latter to wage war with America and Britain, 
especially since he knew that his country already was at the 
crosstoads of its destiny as a sequel to the second European 
war, which broke out due to his predecessor’s high-handed 
policy toward Germany. 

One cannot jump to the conclusion that Churchill advocated 
wat against Japan because he must have realized the fact that 
the British Empire, possessing as it did, most of its colonies in 
East Asia, would suffer more seriously from a Pacific war than 


the United States, which had less territorial possessions in this — 


patt of the world. It is not Prime Minister Churchill but 
President Roosevelt, that dealt with Japan in the fateful nego- 
tiations which preceded the outbreak of the Pacific war. In 
short, the British Prime Minister remained an outsider, at least, 
to the Japan-American parley. : 

In explaining Britain’s position in the Japan-American 
negotiations before Parliament, Major Anthony Eden, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, stated that the British Government had given 
President Roosevelt a carte blanche. This may be true. If British 
foreign policy committed a blunder in connection with the 
outbreak of the Pacific war, it lay in leaving too much at Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s discretion. British diplomacy had hitherto 
been skilled in exercising a restraining hand from behind the 
scenes, but it appears that British diplomats did not exert them- 
selves much in this direction during the negotiations between 
Japan and the United States. It is possible that the British Govern- 
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ment was misled by information from Sit Robert Craigie, 
Ambassador to Tokyo, Sit Archibald Clark Kerr, Ambassador 
to Chungking, and other diplomatic or military agents, but that is 
of secondary importance. 

Be that as it may, it may be imagined that Prime Minister 
Churchill in his talks with President Roosevelt at Washington 
filed a vigorous representation with the American Government 
against the American President’s failure in his diplomatic negotia- 
tions with Japan, which was responsible for the start of the 
Pacific wat, which threatens not only to destroy the large British 
colonial possessions in East Asia, but to disintegrate the British 
Empire itself. Britain had been planning to persuade America 
to assume tesponsibility for defence of the British territorial 
possessions in East Asia, but America has now tealized that she 
is not sufficiently prepared to assume such a responsibility suc- 
cessfully. ‘This is a ticklish point, on which the Anglo-American 
statesmen find difficulty to reach a satisfactory understanding. 

President Roosevelt has committed the greatest blunder in 
his life time in the negotiations with Japan. No fait-minded 
ctitics would dispute the fact that he is one of the most outstand- 
ing of all American Presidents, but it is no exaggeration to say 
that his present blunder has more than effaced his credit for 
political acumen as well as his political achievements in the past. 
President Roosevelt ought not to have invited war with Japan, 
even if there had been possibilities of winning an easy victory 
ovet the Island Empire. American policies are now aimed at 
the overthrow of Nazism, as enunciated by President Roosevelt 

from time to time. 

Thete is no chance of America winning 2 victory over 
Germany, unless she throws her whole weight into the struggle. 
Not is there any chance of American aid reaching the British 
Isles safely to the extent of ninety per cent., as often claimed by 
President Roosevelt, if the American Fleet is kept immobilized 
on the Pacific. It is well-nigh impossible, therefore, for America 
to exterminate Nazism, President Roosevelt’s cherished aim, unless 
a political accord is reached between the United States and 
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Japan. Considered in this light, wat with Japan should have 
been the last thing in the world to be resorted to by President 
Roosevelt, irrespective of its possible outcome. Alteady 
the American Pacific Fleet has been annihilated, while Guam 
and Wake Islands have been lost with the Philippines falling 
into Japanese hands, too, utterly contrary to President Roose- 
velt’s expectation. 

The only way for America to avert wat with Japan was to 
adjust her relations with that country. In conducting het 
negotiations with America, Japan submitted very moderate 
terms, refraining from touching the vital interests of the United 
States. It was a gross blunder on the part of President Roose- 
velt to have rejected such moderate Japanese proposals. The 
Anglo-Saxons might have been spared their present distressing 
plight, if only President Roosevelt has been possessed of a half 
of the political calibre of Hidéyoshi Toyotomi, who concluded 
peace with feudal lord Mohri to swing on an expedition against 
Mitsuhidé Akéchi during Japan’s feudal days. 

President Roosevelt’s diplomatic blunder has setved as a 
signal for critics, both American and foreign, to question his 
statesmanship. Why he has committed such a gross blunder is a 
question worthwhile to study closely. There seem to be vati- 
ous causes for it. One is a popular statesman’s weakness 
for playing to the gallery. Another is a fatal shortcoming in 
the American diplomatic machinery. American Ambassador 

Joseph Grew and Counsellor Eugene Dooman appeat to be well 
versed in Japan and things Japanese, but they ate familiar with 
only one side of Japan and entirely ignorant of the other side. 
But the American Ambassador alone cannot be blamed because 
all diplomats possess such a weakness. in common. Anyhow, 
the American Ambassador and the counsellor used to form their 
opinions on the trend of Japanese policies on the basis of infot- 
mation placed at theit disposal by those Japanese who wete 
of the so-called pro-American clique. Not only that, the State 
Department, headquarters of American diplomacy, is headed by 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, assisted by Sumner Welles, 
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Assistant Secretary of State, both of whom cannot claim any 
fair knowledge of the Orient. 

To make matters worse, the atmosphere prevailing in the 
State Department was decidedly anti-Japanese, due to the 
activities and influences of Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, Adviser 
on Political Relations who is anti-Japanese, and Chief Hamilton 
of the Far Eastern Division, who is extremely pro-Chinese. 
Assisted by such a staff, President Roosevelt might have fallen 
an easy prey to the war party in this cabinet, which was headed 
by Colonel Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, and Colonel 
Henry Stimson, Secretary of War. Both the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War are successful demagogues, to 
be sure, skilled in their stirring harangues; but they are too 
rough and too careless in discussing foreign affairs, the conduct 
of which calls for utmost caution. This must have been well 
known to President Roosevelt, who, however, utilized them 
diplomatically in restraining Japan and also in the domestic 
field in manipulating the opposition side, taking advantage 
of their affiliations with the Republican Party. As it. were, 
however, the President went to gather wool and returned shorn, 
his talent overshooting itself. 

Last, but not the least important cause for President 
Roosevelt’s diplomatic blunder with Japan was the contention 
of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, which 
prevailed upon the President. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
who believes in the superiority of American total national 
resources to those of Japan, held that the best way to deal with 
Japan consisted in a diplomatic bluff, having belittled Japan’s 
national resources, which he thought had been drained by the 
fout-yeat-old China affair. 

An interesting scene is said to have developed during the 
Washington Conference, when Prime Minister Churchill in his 
usual cynical way touched upon America’s sore spots from 
time to time. President Roosevelt is said to have kept a sour 
face all through the conference, his famous “ million-dollar” 
smile, which reputedly does not fail to captivate everybody com- 
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ing in contact with him, entirely disappearing from his coun- 
tenance. The conference, which got under way with wry 
faces by President Roosevelt and Premier Churchill, naturally 
failed to reach an understanding for the organization of a united 
command for the defence of the Anglo-American interests, 
which ought to have been settled amicably between America and 
Britain. An agreement seemed to have been reached between 
the American and British statesmen with regard to the Latin 
American question as well as to the formula for dealing with 
the Soviet Union. There ate other sides to those questions, 
however, which could not be settled between America and 
Britain alone. 

A conference of pan-American Foreign Ministers was fe- 
cently held at Rio de Janeito under the auspices of the United 
States for the avowed purpose of persuading the Latin 
American countries to form an anti-Axis war front under the 
beautiful name of American solidarity. It was the desite of 
the United States to make all the Latin American countties 
declare wat upon the Axis Powers without any exception, 
failing which she desired that the Latin American countries 
should sever their diplomatic relations with the Axis Powers. 

A joint declaration of wat, however, upon the Axis Powers 
was out of the question even before the conference was set in 
motion, which refused to adopt a resolution with a unanimous 
vote for making wat upon the Axis Powers, mainly due to op- 
position from Argentina and Chile. ‘The conference ended with 
the adoption of a lukewarm promise plan, perhaps to save Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s face and the United States’ political prestige, 
recommending practically that “the decision to sever diplomatic 
relations with the Axis Powers be left to each country.” In 
other words, the joint declaration for severing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan, “ho attacked the United States,” and with 
Germany and Italy, “° who declared wat upon the United States,” 
failed to materialize, but instead a resolution, embodying a 
recommendation was adopted, thus defeating President Roose- 
velt’s policy for involving all the Latin Ametican countries 
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in the wat with the Axis nations for the time being at least. 
Judging by his obstinate character, it is not to be presumed that 
President Roosevelt will give up his idea because of the initial 
failure. On the contrary, he will keep up his efforts to coax 
Argentina and Chile into an alignment with the United States 
directly or through third Powers. 

There is another cause of affliction for President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill, and that is in connection with the 
Soviet Union. Just about the same time when Prime Minister 
Churchill secretly left London for Washington in December, 
last year, Major Eden visited Moscow. The British Government 
recently appointed Sir Archibald Clark Kerr as Ambassador to 
Moscow, assigning him to the Soviet capital from Chungking, 
while the American Government is reported to be contemplat- 
ing to replace Laurence A. Steinhardt, present Ambassador to 
Moscow, with another diplomat, most probably Major-General 
James Batns. These ambassadorial changes on the part of the 
United States and Britain are nothing but a manifestation 
of their diplomatic move, calculated to drag the Soviet 
Union into the Pacific war. 

The enlistment of Soviet services in prosecuting the war with 
Japan was one of the major topics of discussion between Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt at their Washington 
Conference. But will the master of the Kremlin allow himself to 
become an Anglo-American tool ? Interests of the Soviet Union 
and Britain, both material and sentimental, are diametrically op- 
posed, as may be seen from a remark of the British Prime Min- 
ister. Last summer, when Winston Churchill concluded a treaty 
of alliance between Britain and the Soviet Union, he declared that 
he would shake hands even with the “devil” to crush Germany. 
Again, from autumn to winter, last year, when Moscow was 
threatend by the steady Germany onslaughts, Josef Stalin re- 
quested him to organize a second war front against Germany in 
Europe, but the British Prime Ministet’s response was an in- 
different reply. This will never be forgotten by the Soviet 
Premier. Following the outbreak of war on the Pacific be- 
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tween Japan on the one hand and the United States and the 
British Empire on the other, Britain is asking the Soviet Union 
to form a second front against Japan in the north. It is a one- 
sided request, to say the least. 
Setting aside such a sentimental question, however, a full 
consideration of her material interests will dictate the Soviet 
Union not to wage war with Japan at present. Thanks to 
the advent of “‘General Winter,” the Soviet forces apparently are 
retrieving their defeats to some extent, to be sure ; but no one 
can foretell developments of the coming spring battle between 
Germany and the Soviet Union, especially as Fihrer Hitler 
openly declares that he will resume military operations against 
the Soviet Union on a large scale. Staking everything in his war 
with Germany, including his country, his political party and 
his personal position, Premier Stalin has his hands too full to pay 
attention to the Orient. Further, it must be remembered that 
the political relations between Japan and the Soviet Union are 
regulated by their neutrality pact, which both the Japanese 
and Soviet Governments intend to observe fully, as enunciated 
by their spokesmen on more than one occasion. The So- 
viet Union now finds herself under circumstances which render 
it impossible for her to take a provocative attitude toward Japan 
from materialistic, legal or moral viewpoints. This accounts 
for an eatly prospect of the fishery modus vivendi being amicab- 
ly concluded between Japan and the Soviet Union as well as 
for a conciliatory Soviet proposal for instituting a joint investiga- 
tion into the Kéhi Maru case, in which a Japanese steamer sank. 
off Korea after striking a floating Soviet mine. 
What aid Britain and America may promise to give the 
Soviet Union, it would be far more difficult to make the Soviet 
Union wage wat with Japan than to induce the Latin American 
countries to fall in line with them. Sustaining as they did an 
uninterrupted series of naval defeats on the Pacific, they may 
resott to anything to galvanize their national morale. 
In this connection, the Anglo-American air strategy against 
Japan apparently includes a desk plan of air attacks on the Island 
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Empire via Soviet territory in East Asia from Dutch Harbour 
in the Aleutians. But an ait base set up by America in Soviet 
territory in her contemplated attack upon Japan would precipitate 
a wat between Japan and the Soviet Union. It is not within 
the tange of possibilities that the Soviet Government would 
tisk such a certain danger, how hard and how eloquently the An- 
glo-American diplomats might exhort her to take such a course, 
unless the United States and Britain undertake to organize a 
western front in Europe against Germany, by sending a joint 
expedition to the European continent. The Soviet Union 
would never be content with mere material aid to be promised 


~ by America and Britain. Hard pressed as she is now, Britain 


absolutely is not in a position to create a second war front 
against Germany on the European continent. Nor is the United 
States able to dispatch any large contingent of troops to the 
European continent, though she has recently sent some troops 
to Ireland. In the first place, America has no army worthy 
of the name. Secondly, she has no sufficient merchant marine 
to transport a large expedition to Europe, while her navy 
is crippled with her Pacific fleet annihilated in Hawaii by the 
Japanese Navy. Even the extreme optimists in Britain and 
America would hesitate to take any hopeful view of the proposed 
establishment of an American or Allied air base in Soviet tet- 
titory in East Asia. 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill would 
have another occasion to make wry faces. The Washington 
jazz band which had an inauspicious start would have a tragic 
sequel, most likely to be administered to America and Britain by 
the Soviet Union. As one sows, so one reaps. The olive 
branch, held out by Japan for peaceful settlement of the Pacific 
question, has been trampled down by the United States and the 
British Empire, who ate now paying dearly for their indiscreet 
and insolent act. 
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THE © DEVIL: SAYS “NO” 


By KENJI KADOTANI 


OLLOWING the outbreak of hostilities between Germany 
and the Soviet Union, Winston Churchill, British Prime 
Minister, concluded a military alliance with the Soviet Union, 
declaring that the Britons must, if need be, compromise and 
collaborate with even the “devil”’ in order to crush their 
enemy. What an irony of fate that the British Prime Minister 
was compelled to shake hands with Josef Stalin, the Soviet 
Union’s dictator! It is common knowledge that the former 
abhors Communism. 

Nothing is more incongruous than the fact that President 
Roosevelt of the United States and Prime Minister Churchill of 
Britain ate now being compelled to prosecute their war by 
enlisting the support of the Soviet Union whose political fabric 
is entirely different from “democracy” and freedom, the two 
principles which they profess to champion. Prior to the start 
of the wat between Germany and the Soviet Union, Soviet 
critics unhesitatingly asserted that Britain had asked the United 
States to protect her colonies in the Orient in return for which 
she had already forfeited her market in South America. They 
even went to the length of predicting that with the progtess of 
the second World War the British Empire would fairly be on 
its way to disintegration and collapse. They were also highly 
critical of President Roosevelt, who, they alleged was trying 
to involve the American nation in war as figure-head of the 
sixty families practically ruling the United States, in an 
effort to enable the munition manufacturets to feap enormous 
profits at the sacrifice of the people. They further pointed out 
the extreme fragility of the American economic structute despite 
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its magnificent make-up. On the other hand, the opinion 
generally in Britain and America was that the Slavs in northern 
Eutope had no raison d’étre than as a bulwark against the 
Germans. It is interesting that the unprecedented world-wide 
disturbance has given rise to the anti-Axis combination of the 
United States, the British Empire and the Soviet Union, based 
on a most irrational and contradictory foundation. 

It is easy to imagine that the leaders of America and 
Britain must have been greatly upset by the brilliant military 
achievements attained by the Japanese armed forces through 
blitzkrieg tactics after the outbreak of the greater East Asia 
wat on December 8, last year. The astounded British Prime 
Minister secretly and suddenly hurried to Washington to 
confer with President Roosevelt regarding measures to meet 
the situation, which seemed almost past salvation. An idea, 
which appeared a bright one to them was to utilize the Soviet 
Union against Japan. It would appear that the British and 
American statesmen’s sole concetn with the Soviet, Union is its 
utility value in furthering their own interests. 

Immediately after the outbreak of the Pacific war, Winston 
Churchill dispatched Major Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary, 
who was comparatively popular among the Soviet people, to 
Moscow to sound out the attitude of the Soviet Government. 
British political circles, which might be likened to a drowning 
man gtasping at a straw, expected much from Major Eden’s 
mission. The leading newspapers in Britain, including the Daily 
Telegraph, urged that co-operation between Britain and the 
Soviet Union be quickly tightened. The Daily Herald in its 
issue of Decembet 29, 1941, was so hopeful as to predict that 
co-operation between Britain and the Soviet Union, which had 
its inception in Major Eden’s visit to Moscow in 1935, but failed 
to materialize for various reasons, would be given full play 
as a tesult of Major Eden’s new mission. 

The Moscow Conference between Britain and the Soviet 
Union got under way in the middle of December and lasted about 
two weeks, during which time Major Eden discussed with Premier 
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Stalin and Vladimit Molotov, Soviet Foreign Commissat, all 
affaits relating to their joint prosecution of wat against the Axis 
Powers. It was also attended by the Soviet Ambassador to 
London, Jean Maisky, the British Ambassador to Moscow, 
Sir Richard Stafford Cripps, British Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs Sir Alexander Cadogan, together with the Vice-Chief of 
the General Staff of the British Army. The attendance of the 
latter two attracted widespread attention. On the part of the 
British Prime Minister, he conferred with President Roosevelt 
and other leaders of the United States in Washington as the 
head of a large delegation of eighty. These two conferences 
provide an eloquent commentary on Britain’s utter dependence 
upon others in her prosecution of wat. 

The agenda of the Moscow Conference might have 
included : 

(t) Prosecution of the war against Germany and Italy. 
(2) Discussion of the East Asiatic situation. 
(3) Discussion of the Neat Eastern question. 

A joint communiqué, however, which was issued following 
the adjournment of the conference, said that the agenda related 
only to the war with Germany. It said that the delegates of 
Britain and the Soviet Union met in conference at Moscow for 
an exchange of views with regard to questions relating to the 
the prosecution of the wat and also to a fabric of peace and 
secutity of Europe after its termination. The communique added 
that an agreement of views was reached on the adoption of a 
formula, necessary for the overthrow of Nazi Germany. 

Inasmuch as the Moscow Conference adjourned after the 
announcement of the German High Command to the effect that 
large-scale military operations would be suspended owing 
to the advent of severe winter and that the fighting line would 
be shortened to enable the soldiers to recuperate, Britain and the 
Soviet Union seemed to have issued their joint communiqué, 

emphasizing that an “ agreement of views” had been teached 
between them on their joint prosecution of war with Germany 
in order to gloss over the negative character of the conference. 
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As to the claim that an agreement of views had been 
teached on the adoption of a formula, necessary for the 
complete overthrow of Nazi Germany, it is extremely difficult 
to believe that the two countries arrived at any satisfactory and 
efficient formula. 

The only formula which the Soviet Union believes will be 
effective in prosecuting her war with Germany to a successful 
conclusion is the formation of a second war front in Europe. 
This the Soviet Union has repeatedly requested Britain to do 
since the outbreak of hostilities with Germany. 

On November 7, last year, on the occasion of the 
annivetsaty of the Red Revolution, Premier Stalin in his first 
important address since the start of war with Germany, attribut- 
ed the Soviet defeat to the following two reasons: 

(x) Failure to organize a second war front in Europe on 
the part of Britain. 

(2) Quantitative inferiority of the Soviet tanks and 
aircraft to those of Germany. 

‘The Soviet Union will not be able to expect any victory 
ovet Germany before a second war front is organized in Europe 
by a combination of British and American troops. This is the 
teason why the Soviet Government is insisting upon the forma- 
tion of such a war front by the United States and Britain. Britain, 
however, is warding off the importunate Soviet demand, with 
her reply that she has no troops to spate for the continent, as 
her hands are full with the defence of her own country. Now 
that the Pacific war is in full swing, the possibility of Britain 
and America sending their troops to the European continent 
has become all the less, for they have been called upon to 
strengthen their defence preparedness in East Asia. 

The basic requirements of the Soviet Union and Britain 
with regard to the prosecution of their joint war with Germany 
ate not identical, especially because of Britain’s inability to meet 
the Soviet Union’s demand for the formation of a second war 
front on the continent. It is natural that both Britain and the 
United States will promise the Soviet Union to supply her with 
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arms and ammunition as long as they want to keep her fighting 
Germany. But the fact is that it is impossible for them to give 
the Soviet Union aid beyond that. 

It is difficult to give credence to the Anglo-Soviet joint 
communiqué which claimed that an agreement of views had been 
reached as the result of the Moscow Conference. Still more 
difficult it is to believe that an exchange of views took place 
between Britain and the Soviet Union with respect to the fabric 
of peace and security of Europe after the termination of the 
war, as claimed by the communiqué. It sounds rather ridiculous. 
Why? The reply may be found in the Soviet Union’s position. 
The Soviet Union is now fighting Germany single-handed on 
the eastern front without any substantial aid from Britain and 
the United States. Further, should Britain win the war, she would 
then most probably find it necessary to check the Soviet Union. 
Considered in such a light, it would be far more difficult for 
Britain and the Soviet Union to reach an agreement of views 
on the post-war question than on the current problem. In 
this connection, however, it must be remembered that the 
leaders of the Soviet Union, who ate imbued with materialism, 
ate expecting much of America’s material resources, to which 
they are casting covetous eyes. They ate utilizing Britain for 
procuring American material assistance. 

What success did Britain achieve concerning the East 
Asiatic situation in conjunction with the Soviet Union as the 
result of the Moscow Conference? When the Moscow Con- 
ference was getting under way, the press in Britain and the 
United States generally seemed to have attached the greatest 
importance to the Soviet Unions’ collaboration with Britain 
and the United States in dealing with Japan. With the progress 
of the conference, however, a change came over the tone of the 
Anglo-American press, which began to deprecate the idea of 
expecting the Soviet Union to change her attitude toward Japan. 

Some British and American newspapers including the New 
York Times, went so far as to brand the Soviet Union as “ un- 
grateful.” Pointing out that both the United States and Britain 
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extended aid to the Soviet Union immediately after the outbreak 
of hostilities with Germany—Britain concluding a military 
alliance with the Soviet Union and America granting the Soviet 
Union a ten-billion dollar credit—they contended that it would 
be ungrateful of the Soviet Union to remain idle and indifferent 
when wat had statted between Japan on the one hand and the 
United States and the British Empire on the other. 

It is safe to believe that Major Eden failed in his efforts 
to sound out the Soviet Union’s attitude toward Japan during 
the Moscow Conference, as may be noticed from the press com- 
ments in Britain and America. The New York Times in its issue 
of December 29, 1941, admitted that Foreign Secretary Eden 
during the Moscow Conference endeavoured to persuade the 
Soviet Union to join the war with Japan on the side of the 
United States and the British Empire. In view of the fact 
that only the Soviet air force is in a position to catty out 
attacks on Japan, the paper thought it worthwhile for the 
British Foreign Secretary to have resorted to such a move at 
Moscow, but discovered no indication that Britain had brought 
any pressure to bear upon the Soviet Union in order to force her 
to participate in the Pacific wat on the side of Britain and the 
United States. Britain had found it necessary, the paper said, 
to pay consideration to the fact that the Soviet Union had 
already fulfilled her obligations to the Allies by gallantly fighting 
Germany on the eastern front. 

The New York Times appatently contended that the Soviet 
Union should be excused from joining the anti-Japanese front 
in consideration of her fulfilment of her obligations to the 
Allies. Premier Stalin would find it impossible to approve the 
Anglo-American argument that the Soviet Union is carrying 
on her death or life struggle with Germany only to fulfil her 
obligations to the Allies, nor will such an argument be readily 
swallowed by the 160,000,000 people of the Soviet Union. 

It is the traditional policy of the United States to utilize the 
Soviet Union in the conduct of her diplomatic affaits, particularly 
in her efforts to check Japan. Her recognition of the Soviet 
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Union was a diplomatic measure to check Japan. Whenever 
any serious issue has arisen in the Pacific basin, the United States 
Government has invariably turned to the Soviet Union for 
eee Japan. Such cases ate too many to be enumetated 

On the part of the Soviet Union, she has scrupulously te- 
frained from showing any friendly attitude toward Japan in 
deference to the United States and the British Empire. As 
may be seen from the recent tone of the Soviet press Soviet 
critics have kept heaping calumnies upon Japan since the be- 
ginning of the Pacific war. It is cleat, however, that the guid- 
ing principle of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy toward Japan 
has been consistently based on neutrality, as enunciated by the 
spokesman of the Soviet Government from time to time and 
also as explained by Shighénori Togo, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, recently before the Diet. That is because she is now 
confronted with the most serious crisis since the founding of 
the Red régime, with the most fertile part of her territory 
occupied by Germany and the Red Army sustaining a decisive 
blow. She is not duty-bound, nor can she afford, to start fighting 
Japan in East Asia for the sake of Britain and America. 

‘That the Moscow Conference touched upon the Near Eastern 
question was demonstrated by the presence of Sir Hugh? Knatch- 
Bull Hugessen, British Ambassador to Turkey, at the conference. 
Following a lull, which now prevails on the eastern front as 
a sequel to the suspension of large-scale military operations on 
the part of Germany, the Soviet Union has resumed a keen in- 
terest in the Near Eastern question, assuming a stiff attitude toward 
Turkey and also the Dardanelles question, as recently reported 
by press messages from Eutope. Now the Near Eastern question 
resolves itself into a formula for dealing with Turkey, which, 
however, cannot be so easily settled between Britain and the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, the Turkish issue is impossible of 
settlement between Britain and the Soviet Union before they 
have come to a complete agreement of views on the fundamental 
adjustment of their relations. All efforts to settle the knotty 
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ptoblem would meet with failures. Therefore, even if the 
Neat Eastern question had been taken up by the Moscow Con- 
ference, the ensuing discussion might have proved miserably 
batten. 

There is no doubt that the Moscow Conference between 
Britain and the Soviet Union ended with an extremely negative 
conclusion. One may wonder why Major Eden spent as much 
as a fortnight at Moscow. 

The British Foreign Secretary might have felt ashamed to 
return home, empty-handed. He took a present to his home 
folks in the form of a Soviet labour delegation, including Secre- 
tary-General Schvelnik of the Soviet Trade Union as chairman. 
On December 29, Major Eden returned to London, accompanied 
by the Soviet labour delegation, which is scheduled to stay for 
several weeks in England. The Soviet labour delegation ap- 
peared to have been ‘warmly received by the British public. A 
recent Tiass message tepotted that chairman Schvelnik had 
stressed the «necessity for co-operation between the British 
and Soviet workers in his addresses to members of the British 
Trade Union. 

The statesmen of Britain and the Soviet Union apparently 
have failed to establish co-opetation between themselves through 
the Moscow Conference, but thete is the possibility of an interest- 
ing picture unfolding before the world, if the British Foreign 
Sectetaty’s souvenir from the Moscow Conference, namely the 
Soviet labour delegation, succeeds in bringing about co-operation 
between the British and Soviet labour. Meanwhile, it should 
be noted that the “no” of Prime Minister Churchill’s “devil” 
to all matters of mutual interest remains unaltered. 
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By SHOH-JI YASUDA 


O™ of the most popular finance ministers Japan has had 

was the late Korékiyo Takahashi. Apart from what he 
accomplished for his country, he was a perfect picture of opulence 
and as such had a strong hold over the people. Smiling, genial 
friendly, and with the least affectation, he was always received 
with public enthusiasm. He was so popular that there have 
been persons who have doubted whether his place would ever be 
taken by another statesman. But in Mr. Okinori Kaya, the 
Minister of Finance, we have a statesman who has won i per- 
manent place in the hearts of out people and promises to equal 
his predecessor in popularity. His dark brownish complexion 
largely built frame, portly dimensions, and almost overflowing 
energy impress all those who come in contact with him as a man 
and leader on whom absolute reliance may be placed. In point 
of bodily weight he would match any of the best wrestlers now 
seen in the ring. Not the last important is his smile which 
gives to his appearrnce such a benign and kindly expression as is 
generally associated with the Japanese deity of fortune, Daikoku. 
As a matter of fact, this association is so happily close that people 
turn to him with almost the same expectations they do of the 
deity of fortune. 

Mr. Kaya’s picture started becoming familiar when he be- 
came Minister of Finance in the first Konoye Cabinet. Through 
newspapets, magazines, newsreels and public forums he became 
known to the public. And his popularity seemed to grow as 
his looks deepened in their kindly and almost benevolent ex- 
ptessions, year after year. He is one of those statesmen risen 
from the bureaucracy. Like two other membets of the Tohjo 
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Cabinet, namely, Commerce Minister Kishi and Agriculture 
Minister Ino, he began as a cateer man, but his statesmanly 
abilities were recognized even while he held lesser positions in 
the Ministry of Finance. When a departmental ditector, Mr. 
Kaya was found, with Mr. Kishi and Mr. Ino, in the group of 
government officials in the forefront of the reformation move- 
ment. In those days they were brought into closer terms 
which matk their association today. Likewise, he then came to 
know intimately Lieutenant-General Teiichi Suzuki, director of 
the Planning Boatd. Among the cabinet members charged 
with economic affairs and bound by close personal ties of friendly 
relations, Mr. Kaya is the most senior and takes upon himself 
their leadership. With Premier General Tohjo his friendship 
dates from the time when he was director of a budget section 
and the present Premier was director of the Section of Military 
Affaits of the Wat Ministry. Mr. Kaya, therefore, has reason to 
consider himself as. a senior member of the cabinet, second 
only to General Tohjo, and to take pride in the strong combina- 
tion of cabinet members formed for administration of economic 
affairs. 

Mr. Kaya was born in 1889 as the third son in a family 
named Fujii, in Yamaguchi Prefecture. He was later adopted 
into the present Kaya family of Hiroshima Prefecture. Asa 
student he was not one of those who tejected social activities. 
While in the First Higher School, he happened to fall ill and for 
convalescence went to the seaside town of Hohjoh, Chiba Prefec- 
tute. ‘There in the family where he took his lodging he found 
the one whom he was laterto matry. This first flame of romance 
must have been an inspiration to him because he took greater 
interest in his studies. He improved his knowledge and 
gtaduated with honours ftom Tokyo Imperial Ufiiversity in 
1917, where he had completed the course in the political 
depattment of Law College. 

Mr. Kaya started his official career in the Ministry of Finance. 
As a sectetaty of that Ministry he went to the United States and 
later to Europe. After several yeats’ stay abroad he returned 
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and successively filled the posts of section chief in the 
Accountant Bureau, section chief in the Budget Bureau, 
and director of the Accountant Bureau. Under Finance Minister 
Ei-ichi Baba he served as director of the Financial Bureau of the 
same Ministry. When the Hayashi Cabinet was formed in 
Februaty, 1937, Mr. Kaya became Vice-Minister of Finance 
under Mr. Toyotato Yuki. When the first Konoye Cabinet was 
installed in June of the same year he was given the portofolio of 
Finance. He held the same post until he was replaced by Mr. 
Seihin Ikeda in May of the following year. He left the Ministry 
after serving it for twenty-one years, most of which time he 
spent in the Accountant Bureau. This is as remarkable as the 
cases of Mr. Sohtaro Ishiwata, who became Minister of Finance 
in the succeeding Hiranuma Cabinet, and that of Mr. Kazuo 
Aoki. The former devoted the greater part of his career to 
the Revenue Bureau and the latter to the Finance Bureau. 
These men had been talked of as the three master minds of the 
Ministry of Finance. But of the three Mr. Kaya, because of 
his long connection with the Accountant Bureau, was able to 
amass valuable experiences and gain the best training for states- 
manship. The Accountant Bureau which is charged with the 
compilation of yearly budgets enables one to know all branches 
of the government and to look into them on a composite basis 
through the estimates laid before it. No other branch of the 
administration can better train a young official to acquire 
statesmanlike outlooks. 

Mr. Kaya’s name first attracted public attention in 1934 
when the Government had to prepare its budget under dif- 
ficulties. The main difficulty was seen with tegard to the 
Navy Department. Mr. Kaya as director of the bureau settling the 
budget was well conversant with naval affairs and made a drastic 
cut in the naval estimates. He did what no other man of the Fi- 
nance Ministry would have dared. The confidence with which he 
took the step and the mental calibre he showed in dealing with 
the situation at once raised him in public estimation. From that 
time onward his reputation rose almost yearly as his name was 
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continually linked with the drafting of the budget. When the 
late Masanobu Fujii, as ditector of the Accountant Bureau and 
as ptotagonist of the “ sound finance policy’ of the time, was 
to compile the budget, a situation of extreme difficulty developed. 
But the situation which might have proved fatal to the Govern- 
ment was finally disposed of successfully, due in no small meas- 
ute to Mr. Kaya’s statesmanship, though most of it was seen 
only behind the scenes. He was always keen in grasping the 
trend of times. He knew where the real driving forces in the 
Army and Navy were and how they moved. On no less intimate 
terms he found himself with the progressive elements in all 
departments of Government and through his personal contacts 
he discerned in which direction the movement of the time 
proceeded. The personalities with whom he came into touch 
during those times and the situations he had to deal with 
prepared him for the réles he was later to play as a statesman and 
brought out in him all those qualities without which statesman- 
ship is impossible. 

Mr. Kaya is an expert on finance, a technician, and as such, in 
the keeness of mind he had few to equal him even among the 
officials of the Ministry of Finance. He stood head and should- 
ers above them. He is also a man of fine, even delicate sensibil- 
ities, but no one who looks at his largely framed body would 
imagine it. He might retort with 2 sharp teply ot sometimes 
appear disturbed, but he is at his best and his personal charm is 
almost irresistible when his body of more than two hundred 
pounds rocks with amusement. He is of that class which is group- 
edby the generic name of intelligentsia, but he scotns those 
who keep company with their own speculations and theories but 
fail to emerge from their towets of ivory. And because he scorns 
the pale-faced, academic class whose weakness he knows best, he 
is seen to make an effort to depart from that influence. He strik- 
es one as a man holding himself disdainfully aloof from details 
of life or work, and contemptuously holding them as beneath 
his attention, but, as a matter of fact, he is far from that. He 
is always painstaking in his work. His statesmanlike outlook 
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never interferes with his capacity for detail. It may be appro- 
priate to say that he is a statesman and an executive blended into 
one. He is so much at home with figures that he is called a man 
“living in the world of figures.” The figures and facts he gives 
in the Diet in reply to interpellations are said to be so accurate and 
minute sometimes, that they surprise even the officials sent out 
to the assembly from the Finance Ministry to help him in such 
matters as occasions arise. In the Ministry itself there are few 
men who have more thorough knowledge of the whole establish- 
ment, facts or figures. He kept himself absent from the Ministry 
for three yeats until he recently returned there to assume its 
leadership for the second time. But all key positions within 
the Ministry, including that of the Vice-Minister, are held by 
men whom he had always had in his good book as capable and 
trustworthy timber of which the central institution of finance 
should be built, when he was gone. His influence over the 
Ministry is such as few Ministers have had there. However, 
something like it is seen in the cases of Mr. Kishi at the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry and Mr. Ino at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry. It may be said, therefore, that the field of 
economic administration, as the present cabinet stands, is in 
the hands of men whose thoughts, tending in the same direction 
and with kindred sympathies, bind them in a strong teamwork, 
and who are each well supported within the organizations they 
lead. This combination makes no doubt strong contributions 
to the political power of the Tohjo Cabinet. 

Mr. Kaya has always been a man of self-confidence. His 
confidence comes of his consciousness of the effort he puts 
forth and the mastery he has of the subjects he deals with. 
Even when he was still director of the Budget Bureau of the 
Finance Ministry, he would tell those to whom he could freely 
unbosom himself that he felt as if he carried on his shoulders 
the whole structure of national finance. When he was director 
of the Accountant Bureau and permitted to speak in a similar 
vein, he would say that all the work he was doing then was to 
prepare him for the post of Prime Minister he was to assume at 
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some future date, not promised but nonetheless foreseen and 
even anticipated in his mind at least. If there was a tone 
of levity in such of his talks there was also a ring of self-con- 
fidence. But his attitude is never ostentatious or obtrusive. 
He had friction neither with those who stood above him nor 
with those who served under ot for him. Because of his robust 
health and overflowing energy, he was always able to apply him- 
self to study as few men could; and because his mind always 
moved with the major trend of times, he was a keen judge of 
the situations he had to deal with. When the political structure 
of the country had undergone a definite change under the im- 
pact of emergencies, he was one of the first to depart from the 
camp of those financiers who adhered to the principle of balanc- 
ing the budget as the only canon of national finance. As Vice- 

Minister of Finance, he mustered the best brains from all depart- 

ments of the Ministry and had them work out economic and 

financial programmes for setting up a “ defence State economy.” 

The plans thus developed under his direction have never been 

made public. But they were so comprehensive in scale and sound 

in principle that with but slight modifications they now form a 

basis for the financial policy of the Government, as it plugs its 

way on meeting one wartime situation after another. The 

author of these plans deserves full credit for foresight and clear 

vision. 

When Mr. Kaya became Minister of Finance in June, 1937, 
in the Konoye Cabinet, he soon announced what he believed 
should be the three basic principles of finance and economics, 
thereby setting forth in clearer terms what lines his policy would 
take. He laid the foundation for the wartime structure of na- 
tional economics and finance as it stands now, This would 
hardly have been possible unless he had been such a keen student 
and indefatigable worker as he always has been. When the 
China affair broke out in July, 1937, he set about two undet- 
takings of unusual importance, the one was the compilation of 
a wattime budget on a scale hitherto unknown in the history of 
the country, and the other an increase of taxation on a commensu- 
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rate basis. That he met the situation squarely and successfully 
may not mean any patticular credit: any man in his position 
would have been called upon to do as much. But through 
those times he acquitted himself in sucha manner as to favourably 
impress those who followed his work. It was seen that he was 
cettain of the ground hettrod. He applied himself to his work 
and addressed the public so frankly and at times even so 
intimately that he not only won full support within the 
organization he headed, but inspired widespread confidence. 
Without any show of bureaucracy, he seemed close to the 
minds of people whom he led and directed. 

It is particularly worth mentioning that at the extraordinary 
session of the Imperial Diet in September, 1937, he instituted a 
new special account for extraordinary military expenditures, 
To this new account was transferred what had hitherto been 
catried under the head of China Affair Expenses. This 
ptocedure, taken to meet the exigencies of wartime finance at the 
time, served the useful purpose of regulating the expanding 
fiscal operations on a permanent and stable basis, upon which 
the enlarged framework of wartime finance necessitated by 
outbreak of the Pacific war has been adjusted with little or 
no trouble. 

When the Konoye Cabinet effected its first reshuffling in 
May, 1938, Mr. Kaya yielded his position to Mr. Ikeda. 
But his retirement was due to rather peculiar citcumstances. 
It would be wrong to say that his financial policy had been 
fatally defeated. He had at the time espoused the cause of 
exploring new avenues of finance with men like Mr. Shinji Yo- 
shino, then Minister of Commerce and Industry. But the 
bureaucrats leading the economic movement at the time lacked 

political or statesmanlike tact and adroitness and were apt to 
have friction with financial circles in which stil] the liberalistic 
creed of old persisted to a not inconsiderable extent. For this 
reason he was obliged to resign, together with Mr. Yoshino 
As for Mr. Kaya, he had been on fairly good terms with financial 
and Mr. Yasui. leaders, because of the Support given him by 
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Mr. Yuki, who had been his immediate ptedecessor and in that 
capacity had recommended him as Vice-Ministet and was at the 
time Gnvernor of the Bank of Japan. Those who know all 
these inside affairs ate of the opinion that the Tohjo Cabinet, 
although it has no member from financial citcles, will get 
along with financial leaders through its Finance Minister. 
Men coming from the bureaucratic clique get the best training 
for statesmanship when they go out of office. When Mtr. Kaya 
left the Ministry of Finance after his long career of twenty-one 
yeats, it seemed for a time that he might take the way of many 
other career men before him. For there are two types de- 
veloped from men tetiting from their official cateets. The one 
sinks with the decline in fortunes ; the other, put to the test of 
power, tises above the situation. Mr. Kaya was never in doubt 
as to the course he should take. From the ministerial post he 
took almost immediately to lecture tours which brought him 
into direct contact with the genetal populace. He occupied a 
chair as lecturer at a time when Tokyo Imperial University 
cattied out a sweeping change in the faculty of economics 
department. He was oftentimes present at meetings where 
tound table, free discussions were held. Through all such 
occasions he kept abreast with the movement of the masses. 
He plunged himself into the midst of the crucible of wat 
through which the economic life of the nation was being 
tempered for the great ordeal. 
As a member of the Commodity Price Investigation Council, 

Mr. Kaya was an able assistant to Mr. Seihin Ikeda. With Mr. 
Hisakazu Shimazu, then Vice-Governor of the Bank of Japan 
and at present his own successor as President of the North 
China Development Company, and with Mr. Kamékichi Taka 
hashi, a popular economist, he outlined a plan for regulation of 
commodity prices. He was at the same time keeping himself 
busy as adviser to the Ministry of Finance and to the Mayor of 
Tokyo. From various quarters came calls for his setvice. It 
was probably the account he had given of himself through those 
sttenuous days that impressed military quarters, so that he was 
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soon offered the leadership of the North China Development 
Company. It may also be added that he was appointed by an 
Imperial order a member of the House of Peers in December, 
1937. 
; Mr. Kaya became President of the North China Develop- 
ment Company in August, 1938, as successor to the late Sonyu 
Ootani who had been its first head. The company had only 
been created in November of the previous yeat with a capital of 
F350 million as a semi-official enterprise with the object of 
promoting the economic development of North China or the 
atea to the north of the Yellow River. For two years he te- 
mained in charge of the undertaking. Most of this time he 
was in China because he believed that he could be true to his 
duty only when he was on the spot. He was not like those 
absentee leaders who would rather stay in Tokyo and send out 
occasional orders. While he worked in China he came into 
increasing contact with the military, especially with those sec- 
tions of the military which were closely devoted to the cause of 
Japanese interests on the Asiatic mainland. The characters he 
associated with in such circumstances and the situations he was 
called upon to deal with often put him to the tests from which 
he emerged the better and the larger for the experience. If his 
eyes at times turned to the political stage of the capital, he knew 
how to abide his time and how to profit himself from whatever 
opportunity that came by. 

Mr. Kaya’s mind, if anything, leans toward the political 
rather than the financial field. It is not unnatural that his 
sanguine temperament tends in that direction. Nor is his mind 
closed to ambitious thoughts. Unlike his successor, Mr. Sohtato 
Ishiwata, he was not born to a family of particularly high descent 
or renown. Favoured by no accident of birth or fortune, he 
started on his official eareer, as hundreds of others do, plugging 
his way for every rung of the ladder and fighting to hold what 
he has attained. Because he comes from the ordinary class he 
understands its mind and temper. His outlook on life is pet- 
fectly adjustable to that of any ordinary man. He can be just 
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as at home out on a sports field as at the tin sid i 
ae Sane ar to agne little fisuets yea 
: 1s tespect he is quite unlike 
bureaucracy. When one day he paid a vis; Ruedas 
Korékiyo Takahashi ies his villa ee pene 
from the train at the station and found a taxicab But th a2 : 
sae a grea eye on the would-be customnee ce eZ 
e him. {. Kaya was at the time director of th N 
Bureau. The driver either failed to dj fea 
dignity in him or found his physical aime eae a ee 
expansive and out of estate ail errirrpecins® his 
supetannuated vehicle. Those who know Mr. Ka Pe th “ 
the ue a had a two-fold reason for his eh : 
would not be easy to classify Mr. Kaya unde 
gee type. But his nature is cheerful, a fate no are ea 
os Pa seaboard country of Chugoku in which he was born. 
les spitit seems to bear him through almost any sort 
ries a mares Such a character naturally refuses to look 
ae ady side of things. What is pethaps more important 
“us scorn of cant and pose which accounts for his popula; 
with ae general populace. agree 
: € 1s @ good conversationalist. Apt expression - 
a. figures of speech come to him cisily, He is a eRe Es 
ecause he can speak in a language easy to understand and in a 
manner directly appealing to all minds. Whatever subject he 
may take up he can always make it clearly intelligible. Above 
all, he is convincing and, when he chooses, he can be persuasive 
a3 has steadily improved as a lecturer and public speaker. In 
“i power of appeal he may favourably compare with those who 
ave received the best training in the field of politics. When a 
meeting was recently held, under the auspices of the National 
Setvice Association, to heat ministerial and other authori- 
tative lectures on current topics, Premier General Tohjo and 
Mr. Kaya were thought the most successful of all the speakers 
on that occasion. No less successful was Mr. Kaya when he 
tecently conducted a free discussion patty which was broadcast. 
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Thus by steadily improving himself, Mr. Kaya seems to have 
acquired that art of public speaking which is an important 
asset of statesmanship. 

Since the beginning of the Pacific war he has imposed upon 
himself a very sttenuous programme. From eight o’clock 
in the morning till midnight he keeps himself on duty at the 
ministerial office. But for his physical vigour and abundant 
energy, he would not be able to stand such strain very long. 
With the success of Japanese arms on all fronts, Mr. Kaya, as 
Minister of Finance, is called upon to assume responsibility for an 
economic war for material resources as the corollary of the atmed 
contest in progress. His plan for this economic war and its aim 
at economic construction embracing greater East Asia have been 
tevealed at the present session of the Imperial Diet. From his 
speech on financial policy before the legislature and from what 
he has stated in reply to interpellations there, it may be gathered 
that the financial and banking policies of which he takes the 
leadership are to be directed along quite new lines in conformity 
with the unprecedented character of the wat tequirements. For 

instance, with regatd to national currency, the existing regulations 
of the Bank of Japan ate to be displaced by a system of contoll- 
ed currency. This scheme now before the Diet in the form of 
a bill for revision of the Law of the Bank of Japan is so designed 
as to equip and enable the same bank to function as the central 
banking institution of the countty which is taking the leadership 
of countries in the co-ptosperity sphere of [greater East Asia. 
Under the proposed plan the Bank of Japan is completely to 
abandon the gold basis on one hand and, on the other, to extend 
its scope of operation to the matters of providing industrial cap- 
ital, direction of the money market, exchange transactions and 
development of credit facilities. In other words, the bank is 
to play an important part as the centre of the new financial 
sphere proposed for greater East Asia upon the basis of the 
Jen and secure on its independent basis the regulation of large- 
scale exchange operations within the same area. In the southern 
atea Japan is to citculate military notes which in each case ate 
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issued in terms of the currencies of the countries in which they 
are citculated. These notes are to be placed under the conttol of 
the Chest for Southern Region Development, the new financial 
organ, charged with the management in southern countries of 
the new military currency by adjusting it to local conditions with 
tegard to advance of Japanese arms, testoration of peace and 
revival of industrial activities. In simpler language, this pto- 
posed financial organ is to regulate the circulation of military 
notes in southern countires and also to ptovide capital funds 
for the development of material ‘tesources there. This 
financial enterprise is to be launched in the form of a corporate 
body with a capital of F100 million to be ptovided by the 
Government. In view of the scope of activity proposed, this 
capital may appeat too modest. But, according to the plan, 
the Chest for Southern Region Development, as its work 
extends, may draw upon the fund catried under the Extraord- 
inary Military Expenditure Special Account. Thus the new 
financial institution will be in a position to extend its opera- 
tions to the Philippines, British and Netherlands Borneo, the 
Netherlands East Indies and any other part of the southern area, 
as occasion may arise. 

In addition to the plan mentioned above, the Ministry of 
Finance has proposed to the Diet a plan for a central organ for 
wattime monetary regulation. Through this proposal the pre- 
sent Minister of Finance intends to set up a new structure for 
financial control, thus settling 2 long outstanding question on 
the basis of the principles embodied in the Financial Organiza- 
tions Control Order and the Financial Systems Regulations 
Order, both of which have been approved by the Council for 
Investigation of National Mobilization. 

Mr. Kaya, upon his assumption of the Finance portfolio 
in the present Tohjo Cabinet, publicly expressed to the 
effect that he would not approve of any idea of introducing 
control for the sake of control; he would avoid friction and 
lay the main emphasis upon accomplishment in fact rather 
than planning in theory ; and, if necessary, he would discoun- 
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tenance friction for the sake of new methods. 

If the Minister of Finance is true to his word, he will no 
doubt go on with his plan for the development of a financial 
structure adequate for the defence and security of greater East 
Asia, with unwavering mind and unshakable: faith which the 
quality of his undertaking demands. And those who know his 
dynamic force and political acumen place confidence in the 
outcome of the mission upon which he has embarked as a 


popular statesman. 
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By THOMAS BATY 


E are all reasonably familiar with the expression “a 
state: ”’ yet it may be questioned whether the idea 
signified by the term is vety clearly defined in the avetage 
mind. It is not a very common word in evetyday usage: if 
two people are talking about public affaits, it is ten to one that 
they never mention “the state.” Nearly always they will 
speak of “the country.” Occasionally they may talk of a 
nation.” The only exception is when the subject of the col- 
loquy is bureaucratic interference—then references to “the 
state’ flow thick and fast. But in discussing international 
affairs, one does not say: “That state is a vety dangerous 
tival” or “ X is an ambitious state” or “ George was a bad 
Minister for a state like that.” 

Yet the term is not a new one. The old Scots song says 
that—* The Laitd 0’ Cockpen, he’s proud an’ he’s great— 
His mind’s taken up wi’ affairs 0’ the state.” But even there, 
the word is used to mean the machinery of government, rather 
than the country. The established term in otdinary speech 
for the international unit is “the country’ or “the nation.” 
Sit Travers Twiss, (The Law of Nations, ed. 1884), indeed, boldly 
uses the words “state” and “nation” as interchangeable. 
Others have endeavouted, without much success, to restrict 
the word “nation ” to a community united ‘by blood. Popular 
usage is decisive ; and it insists on identifying nation and state. 
“ The flags of all nations,” “the commerce of all nations,” are 
too common expressions to be displaced. 

And the word “state” has a connotation which tenders 
it unfit to be used (as certain jurists would have it used) as the 
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only proper word to denote an independent nation or countty. 
That is, it conveys associations of the term “state” as meaning 
pompous magnificence—(not to speak of the other sense of 
mere physical or moral “condition”). It tends thus to be 
identified with the government, to the ignoring of the governed 
population. That is why it is so common in discussions about 
bureaucracy—men talk of “the state” doing this or that, when 
teally they mean the coercive power of influential persons. 
However, the international lawyer of today will ususally 
be found using the word, in written pages, as equivalent to 
“country ”—the self-determining unit of international relations. 
How did it come to have this technical meaning ? 
It is usual to lay down that a state has three elements: 
(1) a permanent population (2) occupying a definite territory and 
(3) containing a ruling element which can normally make its 
will prevail over the rest—in other words, a state must have a 
government. It may be that this standard definition errs, in 
representing every state structure as essentially based on con- 
flict : it involves, as the writer pointed out in an address delivered 
long ago in 1915, a “‘bellicist theory of state structure.” A 
better definition of the word in its modern acceptation would 
turn on the fact that the population as a whole have a common 
consciousness of the rules regulating their intercourse in daily 
life, including a common consciousness of the capacity of some 
petson of persons to represent them to the outside world, and 
to regulate their affairs. That regulation may be arbitrary and 
tyrannical—but it need not be. It may be restrained by definite 
or indefinite bounds : provided that the bounds ate not so severe- 
ly restrained as to prevent effective international action on the 
part of the sovereign, the country is still ptoperly called a state. 
In Western countries which have a modern written constitution, 
it is difficult to point to any person or body which is gd facto 
in possession of uncontrolled and atbitrary power. If it is 
objected, as John Austin objected, that the “ Constituent As- 
sembly ” which established the nation’s written Constitution can 
disestablish it, and resume uncontrolled dominion, the answer 
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is that this is a wholly unjustified assumption. The circumstances 
at the later date are no longer what they were before, nor did 
the Constituent Assembly ever exetcise anything résemblin 

dominion. . 

The idea of a “ sovereign people” is still more remote 
from teality. A population cannot even meet of consult ; 
Its exercise of dominion is a physical impossibility. Not can 
it exetcise it through agents—how can it appoint them? The 
most it can do is to acquiesce helplessly in the tyranny of soj- 
disant agents. Jn a country governed by the patty system, one- 
half of the population is ex-hypothesi firmly opposed to the 
cherished schemes of the party in power. In any case, the 
unorganized masses have, and can have, no control over hein 
so-called representatives. 

It may be well, therefore, to discard the “ bellicist ” idea of a 
state essentially based on conflict and involving a superior body 
which forcibly imposes its will on the mass. All that is neces- 
sary 18 a common recognition of some leadet, with mote ot 


less ae constitutional powers, universally looked upon 
as such. 


I 


_ So far as the etymology of the word “state” is concerned, 
it seems possible to trace it to the Sanskrit root sthana, which 
signified physical “ standing” and metaphorical “ stability.” 
It is this element of “ stability ” which many jurists consider 
to afford the treason why the word “state” has come to be 
chosen in modetn times to mean an organized community : 
—they Connect it with the Roman definition of “ public ” (as 
distinct from “ private ””) Jaw as “ that which has to do with the 
Status Rei Romanae” (the status or condition of the affairs of 
Rome). They take the word to have meant, in Latin, “ esta- 
blished condition,” and to have been extended in mediaeval 


times in some unexplained! manner to mean the established con- 
De fe ak ee Ne 


1 Unexplained, but not of course, impossible. “‘Station.”? has come to mean “ rail- 
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dition of countries. “Status” is, of coutse, never used in 
classical, nor probably in Low Latin, as meaning “ countty * 
nor “the condition of a country.” There is nothing written 
in the Latin language to bridge over the gap between the “ state © 
(condition [ jyorai]) of the affairs of Utopia (A.D. 200) and the 
“state” in the modern sense (Aokka) which 7s Utopia (A.D. 
1650). ‘The nearest approach is a very late passage (A.D. 1409), 
in which an obscure author? speaks of the protection by the 
Duke of Milan of “ Statum Parmae ac Regii.” When in 1509 
Machiavelli made use of the Italian term stato to denote an 
independent government, his stato was never contemporaneously 
translated into Latin as status: always as imperium, ditio, prin- 
cipatus, ot the like. ‘This seems to prove that the current theory 
is wrong, which assumes that the Latin “status” in some 
unknown fashion came to mean specifically “the established 
order of a country,” and passed direct in that sense into the 
Romance languages.® 
Chancellor Dowdall, in a learned and exhaustive paper,* 
advocates a different explanation, which has much attractiveness. 
“ Status”? never signified “a country” in Latin. Its wide 
sense is “ settled condition,”® whether of a country, the weather, 
ot anything else ; but the sense in which it is most characteristic 
and familiar is “the settled condition of a person.” Every 
student of Roman Law is familiar with the three capita or status 


way station ;”’ and “stationer,” a seller of postal requisites ;” ‘doctor’? has come to 
mean “ physician ” (doctor of medicine), “ post,” a letter post. The point of criticism 
is that, although not impossible, the supposed enormous change is wholly incapable of 
being traced. 

2 Jac de Layto in Annal. Estens. ad ann., 1409, apud Murator., tom. 18, col., 1074. 
But probably in this passage s/afus means, not the government or territory, but the con- 
dition, of the Parmesan prince and people. Parma could hardly be termed a “state; 
its vassal ruler had revolted and been assassinated, whereupon Milan resumed the “ pto- 
tection” of his son and of the “ status ” (“‘ condition ”) of Parma. 

3 Italian stato, French estat, English state, Spanish estado, etc. The German staat 
comes from the French, apparently through the Dutch, and seems to have had little to 
do with the sense of “condition,’—but mainly with that of political organization 
(Swedish has stat, “ pomp’’). , 

4 Law Quarterly Review, Jan., 1923: (reprinted by Messts. Steven & Sons London.) 

5 The Sanskrit root is sta, to stand, from whieh we get sthdna, that whieh sees 
stability to a person, a kingdom, the weather or anything else whatever. 4 
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which pervaded all Roman daily 1j 
Citizenship and Family. The Cae ra se 
had one ; the citizen had them all. Each conferred a kane 
tremendous complex of tights. In virtue of out tihewcars 
wete legally and socially what you were. ae eee 
one of the senses of the Sanskrit Sthana was pairs os ae 
degree, proper or right place. It was your standing® a : ces 
Dowdall’s argument is that it was out of this Re 
sonal “ status”? that the modern wotd “state” de o Hee 
not out of any Roman specialization of the word is ae 
to mean ‘the settled condition of a country.” In thi ifs i 
= ae is still obscure, but the essential point ie eee 
seit, te ed ist medaeal Ttin and i 
‘ Ss, ate uni i 
same wotd status, stato, State, ay estado, to ee et 
the settled conditions of countries but) positions in life of il 
kinds ;—but especially high positions.” And the word had 
come to be applied even to the persons holding these high 
Positions—and even to the insignia of theit office. In the ae 
down of the Empire, a conscious Roman citizenship disappeared ; 
the most unlikely people were nominally “ Romans,”—and the 
consciousness of daily obligation began to centre round tribal 
and local leaders. Naturally these powerful leaders ver con- 
spicuously had a status or “ high position” and went “in ae by 
and splendour. “Status” is even rendered in German as 
macht * in 1355; and Guicciardini speaks of the failure to 
establish in perpetuity “lo stato alla famiglia dei Medici.’ 
We have no evidence of the transition from “ position ” ic 


ee ee root . Greek (seen in histemi, to stand) also developed the 
Ce aa standing —as well as the physical sense of “erection ” 
eR cae Meee e stand for sacred pictures). But s/asis came to mean 

8 together,” “ party politics,” “faction,” and so “ rebellion ;” even in classical 


‘Greek. The law-abiding Roman stuck to “established position.” 


ne a ie ae M. (before 1300), 6949. “But quhen Aron was ded, the priste, his 
tear neist [next], and bar state...” ; and Destruction of Troy (C. 1400) 9099: 

es that most were of might and of main state.” Note that the modern Eng/j b 
word “status” has never yet come to mean “ high status.” re 


8 Cf. M i & : ; 
(Cruse) andeville (VI, 22) ‘ Of his state and magestee I think to speke afterwards 
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“high position’ and power ”—in the Dark Ages literature was 
scanty. But it is clear that the word rte-emerges from the 
welter of mediaeval anarchy as modified in this fashion (though 
no doubt the simple sense of mere physical or metaphorical 
“situation” or “condition” emetged too”). The notable 
thing is that not only did the new sense of “ high position and 
power” become specific,—but that the accent tended to be 
placed on “power.” “At the Renaissance,” says Dowdall, 
“a state was not a body of citizens, but a governor or govern- 
ing body.”™ 
The fact is, that in Italy, which was par excellence the land 
of political experiment and political thought, the early Renais- 
sance was distinguished by the development of exceedingly 
strong government. Persons in high positions did become 
invested, not only with the leadership of equals, but with the 
mastety of inferiors, in one city after another. “ Status” and 
the cognate vernacular words came to be regularly used,—not 
indeed for the country—but for the magnates or governing 
classes.” So, even in England, (in 1344), “the whole. status 
[governing elders] of W. chose Hugh Kyng to be provost.” 
And much later, in the Low Countries, the Governments of 
Holland, Zeeland and the United Provinces—wof the tertitories 


9 But compare the modern American use of the word “ranking ” to mean “highest 
ranking.” And in England, “a person of position” means a person of high position: 
Cf. Swift (1731), Dr. Swift—<He never courted men in station.” 

to Asin Amer. R. (C. 1225) “everich, after his stat” (everyone after his condition) : 
Mandeville (VI. 21), “the river swollen to swilke a state.” I am indebted for these 
and nearly all the other citations from old sources, to the Oxford English Dictionary sub 
verbo ** State.” ‘ 

11 “The Earle of Tyrone, who now would not come to the state without a pto- 
tection” (1612: Moryson, I¢in.) 

12 This sense still persists: Disraeli in 1878 spoke of “High Secrets of State” 
(The Times. 11 Nov.). And “state” as an adjective normally means “ government.” It is 
worth noting that the adjective “ stately ” at first signified “ attogant”’ or “ haughty : ” 
Cf. Chaucer (L.G.W. 13723 circa 1385): Alphabet of Tales, LXXX, 62: “he was Nevis 
proude nor statelye:” Bethem, Precepts (1544),— the multitude never justly nor egally 
can beare rule or office, thorough theyre arrogaunte stubbotne and stately condicioun.”’ 


13 “‘Omnis status de Wrechwyke elegerunt Hugonem Kyn d i iti 
-+-+” (Ducange, S.V. status, 5). ‘ THe a0 Officium prospoaiti 
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themselves—wete styled their Highnesses “The States.”44 And 
the term came to have through this a slight republican flavour 
sometimes being used to denote a tepublican government as 
contrasted with a kingdom. 

Machiavelli found the matter standing so. Writing in 
1513, he wanted a word which would cover alike “the kingdom 
of a king, the duchy or the county of an wumittelbar duke ot count 
the dominium of an independent lord, and the government of a 
free city—in fact a word for every form of government which 
exercises émperio.” (Dowdall). He found “ stato” teady to 
his hand. The Prince and his counsellors or the body of coun- 
sellors without a Prince, their fevenues, theit splendour and 
their terriforial sway, were all suggested by the single word. 
“ The state” passed into political philosophy as meaning the 
government, whether of one or many, which in those difficult 
days enabled the life of a community to be integrated. 


iI 


How has it come to mean the organized country itself? 
So that we find Sir Wm. Jones asking in verse “ What constitutes 
a state?” and answering— 

“* Men— 

“Who know their rights, and, knowing, date maintain.” 

“The unity of [Machiavelli’s] state was that of 4 military 
command, and its limits were determined by the range of military 
Suptemacy.” But the command was exercised within a vety 
definite territory ; and the transiton is easy from the ruler to 
the region: (as in the phrase “the Dominion of Canada,” 
where “ Dominion,” which simply means “government ” 
or “control,” has come to designate the actual territory). Whe- 
ther the word stato is to be traced back (1) to status, the position 


14 Even the individual members wete so styled. Chamberlain (Court and Times of 
James I) (1607) remarks that— The states took their leave yesterday, and shall be pre- 
sented with chains of five or six hundred crowns apiece.” As a term for a governing 
body, the word survives in the “States ” (legislatures) of the Channel Ialands, Jersey and 
Guernsey. See note on “ Estates? ad jinem. 
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in life of a Roman citizen, (through “ position in life,” “ high 
position in life” and “ govetning position ”)—or (2) to status, 
established condition, (through “established condition of a 
country” and “the government making that established con- 
dition possible,”) we find it at any fate used at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century to denote the governing person or 
body in an organized community. The next inquity is, how 
did it come to mean, not the government, but the community 
itself, or even its territory P 
Machiavelli’s work, in which Stato was used to denote 
all kinds of sovereign govetnment, was read within a vety few 
years all over Europe. What is remarkable is that although his 
Italian term stato was not translated by status in Latin, it was 
tendered by estat in French. Shortly after the middle of the 
sixteenth century French translations of Machiavelli’s Prince 
began to appear, and started the cuttency of the word estgf. 
Hard on the top of that came the Wars of Religion, which split 
every country in Europe into fiercely antagonistic patties—not 
least in France. The Thitty Years’ War worked its dreary and 


“cugus regio, eyus religio”? The Prince could now dictate to 
his subjects in their most chetished and intimate beliefs, and the 
way was open to identify the government with thenation. But 
for a centuty before 1648, “ stato,” * estat,” had stil] continued 
to mean merely the “ Government ” as Machiavelli had used it 
tomean. Bodin, Writing in 15 76, still uses estat in Machiavelli’s 
sense of a governing power: for an organized community he 
Ptefets to say république, meaning only respublica or “ Otganized 


“state,” but a 
commonwealth ” (1606). So does Sit Thomas Smith (1565), 
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and Hooker (1586) in Euclesiastica] Polity (also the latter uses 
“ body politic”). Estat, with Bodin (at any rate, “state? of 
“estate” with his English translator) means “ government ” 
ot “form of government.” Cf. “the estates of the realm ” 
as descriptive “of the English Parliament. And Sully, about 
1628, uses estat, as Machiavelli had used Stato, to denote any 
government which had international recognition ; while Raleigh 
(1618) in England speaks of “ state or sOveteignty ” as identical. 

The great landmark in the final development is afforded 
at the conclusion of the seventeenth centuty. The Dictionnaire 
de L? Académie Francaise appeared for the first time in 1694—and 
it defines estat as: “ Gouvernement d’un peuple vivant sous la 


domination d@’un Prince, ou en République,” bat also “ Je pays 


méme qui est sous une méme domination,” It may not be quite 
certain whether at first this referred to the territory alone or 
to the population as well, as an integral element thereof 3 but 
the convenient expression to designate the organized community 
was evidently already in established use : Bossuet, (1627-1 704), 
Racine (1639-1699), Voltaire (1694-1778), Fénélon (1651-1715) 
ate found quoted in Laveau’s Noweljp Dictionnaire as using the 
word to mean (no longer government, but) “ Société civile pat 
laquelle une multitude d’hommes sont unis ensemble sous la 
dépendance d’un souverain.?™ As Bossuet conld not have begun 
to write until, Say, 1650, the new acceptation of the term ést 
to mean an organized community may be dated from the middle 
of the seventeenth century. And in fact Hobbes (Leviathan, 
1651) speaks of a “ commonwealth or state,” equating the two; 
and Raleigh (161 8) and his great adversary Bacon" (1625) had 
vittually done the same. Perhaps a writer called Crompton 
had done it even earlier. “There is no commonwealth, state 
Of society, of mankind that can continue, where there is not 


15 A like explicit reference to the population appears definitely in the Dict. de 
? Académie, but not until 18 35 (VI Edit.) 

16 “ Never any state was so open to receive strangers into their body than the 
Romans,” (Bacon, Essay, Greatness Kindg. (Arb. 481)). “State”? cannot here mean 
“ government.” 
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Superiority or pre-eminence in government.’ 

Dowdall suggests that this final developement, by which 
the term that had in 1500 meant “‘a government” came by 1694 
to mean “a country,” may have been due to the great prominence, 
exactly during that seventeenth century, of the Netherlands in 
the politics of Europe. Theit government was, more than any 
other, regularly and officially spoken of as “the states,” yet, 
as they did not affect to rule, but to represent, their people, the 
transition of the term “state” from the rulers to the organized 
population may have received a marked impetus through this 
frequent and official designation. 

Lastly we get the actual land accepted as the most con- 
spicuous element ; and Addison writes in 1705 (Italy) of “the 
several states through which he passed.” 


IV 


It is therefore evident that not only has the word “ state ? 
now used as a technical term of international law, connotations 
of ideas of pompous magnificence on the one hand, and mere 
“ condition ” on the other, but that it has actually been derived 
etymologically from one or both of the two. The mode of 
derivation is highly obscure, but the steps of the development 
certainly appear clearer and mote logical in Chancellor Dowdall’s 
theory. That status, which means the “ condition ” of so many 
things, and especially the condition of persons, should suddenly 
have taken on the very special meaning of “the political con- 
dition of countries,” in those mediaeval days when the very idea 
of a “country” hardly existed, apart from its ruler, would be a 
strange phenomenon, though not of course an impossible one— 
as we have seen, stasis (standing, stability) came in Greek to mean 
“standing together in rebellion.” But Dowdall’s ex 
tracing i ee meanings of status from “ Sa 
to “high position,” and so to “ power” and “ government ” 


17 A Short Declaration, E. 
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in the Italian stato, seems to furnish 4 more intelligible and co- 
herent account. 

Anyhow, the word has never Passed into evetyday use. It 
remains a techinical term, used by international lawyers to denote 
what the ordinary person speaks of “a country ” or “a nation ” 
and by politicians and constitutional lawyers to mean virtually 


country.” To the ordinary Westerner, it is an alien and imposed 
thing ; not that in which he “ lives and moves and has his 
being.” That, if it is anything lower than the Divine is “ my 
country” —nevet “ my state?! 


It will be tealized that the Japanese word kokka is by no 
means a tolerable translation of the word. 


EXCURSUS ON THE WORD “ESTATE” 


=a Sela s “state” was derived directly though the Italian stato, not through the 
neh estat ; for we find in early English concurrently the word “estate.” This was 
used, like “state,” to mean simply condition. “Hire estate of blisse” occurs in the year 
1230, Just as by 1225 we find “ efter his stat.”"19 Its development for a time ran parallel 
‘with that of “ state.” From the first we find it also meaning “ personal position” and 
high personal position.” The Anctum MS. (before 1225) uses “astaz” indifferently 
wach Stat ” in this sense in treating of Aaron and Eliezer. And Lydgate (1413)20 says— 
Men of hyhe Power ben cleped [called] men of estate.” Then it was sometimes trans- 


ie Except in the very special and technical sense of a country which is part of a 
: at unton—in which case the federalized portions (Cantons in Switzerland) are usually 
termed (and perhaps once were) “states.” An American therefore might well speak of 
me State,” just as he might Speak of “‘my home town.” And occasionally the feeling 
mcbicln such a federated state is one’s “ country ” is stronger than any feeling that the Union 
18S—in which case “ my state” can carry the full force of “my country.” As it did on 
the Confederate side during the American Civil War, when Polk exclaimed—*I must go 
With Virginia!” But this is a highly specialized use of the word. 
19 Supra: Heli Meid 13. This sense persists, especially in religious literature (but 
Kinglake, Freeman and Browning also employ it). 
The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate,— 
He made them high or lowly 
And ordered their estate. 
—C,. F. Alexander, 
20 Pilger, Sowle. IV. X XIX. 61. 
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ferred to the persons « of state ” themselves, just as “state” had been ; as well as to their 
splendour and even their articles of pomp. ‘This transference does not seem to have oc- 
curted much before the end of the fourteenth century—the earlier examples given in the 
dictionary—* Roiall estates” etc.—are equally capable of meaning mere “ condition.” 
But King James I of Scotland sang in the King’s Quhair (141 3) of “ A chair of estate.” 
Meanwhile “estate? took on a sudden turn which “ state ” never took.4 Lawyers 
began to use it to mean a legal interest in Ptoperty. In Early English Wills there are 
found references to « making estat” to Petsons, and the persons “ having estate” (1415- 
1439, etc.), in property, especially landed Ptopetty. The expression doubtless came in 
through Norman-French, which was the legal language of mediaeval England—* faite 
état” would often be used in legal documents to convey the sense of putting a beneficiary 
“in valid condition ” with reference to certain lands,—but how “estate? came to be used 
for the interest itself remains obscure. And it was not until the 
half over that “estate” was used as equivalent to the actual land i 
held.?® This is now the usual meaning of the word.23 
Except for this divagation, “state” and “estate” had tun parallel. But nowa 
cleavage became manifest. “Estate? was never used for a person exercising supreme 
government as “state”? had been.24 It stopped short at « high position and splen- 
dour ;” it did not si gnify “power.” It became specialized to mean the various 
classes of persons sharing in Supteme power— the estates of the tealm.” In 1425 the 
Scots Parliament announce—‘‘ it is ordained be the King, be consent and deliverance of 
the three estaites...... ” and Fabyan (VII. 500) in 1499 speaks of “ the three estates of his 
tealm,” that isto mean « the Spiritualtie, the lords and nobles and the hedes or tulers 
of cyties.” Accordingly, “ estate ” never came to mean “ruler” of « government,” and 


it is scarcely more than a curiosity to note that Bacon and others have occasionally used 
the word to mean « nations” or “ territories,” 


21 Except in the dialectal word « Statesman,” used in the N. of England for a 


working landowner. 


22 Juan de Ulloa’s Voyages (Ed. Il). I. vi. 3rz, 


: “ The rich families tetite to their 
estates, 


> aN aggregate of pro erty, 
decceased or a bankrupt (only since about 18 30). Se ne eauattlacera 


S to denote individuals of high rank: 
1605, speaks of Places whete “noble estates ” were 
€ceased ” (Noble 


thus Thynne (Lancaster Herald ) 
buried, and of « the noble estates d 


OUR CIVILIZATION AND THE SEA 


By NYOZEKAN HaskGaW.4 


Para- 
doxically, however, history has shown that from the dim past 


the main roads for human intercourse have been rather on 


come to a standstill if that contact should be suspended. 

Prior to the Opening of sea routes, all States of the old 
civilization, however high, were locally shut in’ by large rivers. 
Chinese civilization, for instance, of so old and remote origin, 
had been localized Within the catchment areas of continental 
tivets until the more fecent times when maritime intercourse 
began to flourish. The same may be said of the civilizations 
of India, West Asia, Africa, Europe and the American continent 
of ancient times, 

Egyptian civilization, which is the oldest in the world, 
“prang up along the Nile; Chinese civilization along the Yellow 
River; Indian civilization along the Indus; and European 
civilization, which saw its origin along the rivers, gradually 
advanced along the coasts of the Mediterranean — a large 
inland sea—when marine foutes were opened. All _ these 
‘ystems of civilization, however, had been localized within the 
Spheres where watetcoutses were available until more extensive 
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ocean toutes were opened. The development of sea navigation 
in modern times brought about an international intercourse of 
civilizations and the advent of the so-called age of international 
culture. Even on the continents where geogtaphical conditions 
prevented traffic, civilization of a more or less different 
nature grew up in each limited district—a fact showing how 
much traffic influences cultural ptogtess. It is natural, 
therefore, that owing to the difficulty in traffic, islands detached 
by narrow straits from the mainland are mostly found ina 
mote of less different state of civilization although influenced 
by continental civilization. 

If these islands ate small, they are, of course, gteatly 
influenced by the civilization of the mainland ; but if they are 
large enough to have a different ttibe from the inhabitants of 
the continent as in the case of Japan, or several different tribes 
as in the case of Britain, they inevitably have some different 
systems of civilization, though gteatly influenced by that of the 
contiguous continent, or they have some special tribal civiliza- 
tion of theit own. Japan is an instance of the former. 


II 


As a large island lying neat the civilized continent, Japan 
natutally adopted Chinese civilization 3 but soon she created a 
civilization of her own—that is to Say, Japanese civilization. 
Britain, with virtually similar natural conditions, however, has 
temained in alliance with that civilization which theoretically 
belongs to the European continent. There was a natural or 
ptoper teason for such a dissimilarity between the two insular 
countries. 

Conquered by some continental ttibes, Britain was com- 


pelled to accept the pattern of the continental civilization. ‘The 


inhabitants of Britain were an uncivilized people. About two 
thousand years ago they were driven to the north by the 
Romans who introduced their Civilization into the country. 
But this transplanted culture died with the downfall of 
Rome ; and afterwards with the migration of the Anglo-Saxons 
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and Jutes, German civilization was introduced. Then the 
Norman conquest brought over French civilization. Their 
combination is the modern Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

Japan, on the contrary, already had a civilization of her 
own in ancient times. ‘Even in the so-called « Age of Gods ” 
there were some systems of civilization. That these systems were 
being consolidated into one during the prehistoric period is 
shown by the legend of kuni-yuzuri ” (secession of the countty) 
of that period. Accordingly, as soon as out country entered the 
historic age, our ancestors founded the country of Yamato, 
which soon led to the unification of all Japan and the creation 
of Japanese civilization. This was far eatlier than the age in 
which Britain was conquered by the Normans. And constantly 
absorbing continental civilization and nurtured by the long 
history of three thousand years, this unique system of the 
ptimitive civilization of Japan has continued its pute con- 
sanguinity to this day. 

Only in the modern era perfect harmony is noticeable 
between politics and civilization, And thete are not a few 
countries striving to reach it. In that connection the present- 
day unrest in Europe may be described as the throes that the 
continent is undergoing to give bitth to a unified form of 
politics and civilization. Japan alone, however, achieved that 
harmony in ancient times and can be ptoud of having always 
maintained this unified system these three thousand years with- 
out losing it as ancient Greece did. This is not due to the 
natural character of the Japanese, but to the results of their 
spititual and physical power attained through long years of 
training. 

Thete is no doubt that the incessant marine traffic of the 
past has become a powerful stimulus to the formation of the pte- 
sent-day Japanese civilization. Ever since the “ Age of Gods,” 
the Japanese people have made the most of marine routes just 
as the ancient peoples along the Mediterranean did ; but when 
Japan became mote civilized she adopted a different method 
from that chosen by those European tribes in establishing and 
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managing State affairs. The people who lived along the 
Mediterranean in those days were for the most part commetcial- 
ly engaged. Theit predecessors had already formed self- 
governing guild towns and cartied on something like inter- 
national trade with one another. ‘The Japanese people were, 
however, quite different. Although they made use of the 
Inland Sea of Séto in the same way that the ancient Europeans 
availed themselves of the Mediterranean, they never built any 
colonial towns or States along the seashores. They went up 
farther and farther along the watercourse until they teached 
Lake Biwa, which was, in fact, thought of like a small inland sea 
in those days. Thereupon they opened a water toute between 
Lake Biwa and the Inland Sea of Seto. Settling themselves 
down in the central part of the mainland, they made efforts to 
extend their influence to the north and south, Thus civilization 
gtadually spread itself all over Japan. 

In the reign of the Emperor Sujin, four “ generals”? were 
dispatched. The word «“ shogun ” (general) was not then used 
in Japan: it was merely employed in Nihon Shoki after the 
Chinese style of diction. The fout « generals” were no mote 
than ambassadors dispatched with a message to promote the 
administration, culture and industry collectively and bask the 
people at large in the Imperial favour. From this can be con- 
jectured the constant development of marine intercourse 
duting the many centuries that elapsed from the « Age of 
Gods” up to the teign of the Emperor Sujin., 


fit 


Most of those insular countries which became civilized in 
ancient times and had their own national cultute had con- 
ducted incessant marine intercoutse with the continent. But in 
the history of ancient Japan, little or no mention is made of 
such marine intercourse before the conquest of the thtee states 
of Korea States. This was because all Japanese historians of an- 
cient times took up only State affairs and seldom Wtote about the 
daily life of the people. In Chinese history we find something 
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written about their intercourse with Japan, but all this is 
restricted to the relations between the Courts of the two 
countries. No mention is therefore made of the brisk activities 
of the Japanese in the remote past. 

Dr. Mayori Kurokawa points out that thete is in Wang 
yun’s Lunheng the passage, “In the peaceful Dynasty of Chou 
the State of Yuch-shang made a Present of a white pheasant and 
a ,Japanese offered some scented Stass thereto ;” and he further 
quotes another passage from a cettain old source on the 
same subject. On the basis of these references he assetts that 
Japan had some contacts with China in the Chou Dynasty (our 
“Age of Gods”), We must, however, recollect that such old 
Chinese classics ate not always reliable and that in ordet to speak 
figuratively of the Ptosperity of certain ages, some Chinese 
wtitets often fabricated stories of some barbarians paying 
tributes to their country. At any tate, it is ptobable that 
already in the “ Age of Gods” Japan had frequent intercourse 
with China. 

According to Nihon Shoki, it is told that Prince Susanoho 
came over from Shitraghi in Korea to Izumo in an eatthen boat 
and that camphor trees and Japanese cedars were used as 
shipbuilding materials for the putpose of transporting gold and 
silver from Korea to Japan. These accounts suggest that there 
was tepeated intercourse between Japan and her neighbouring 
countries. In one of the tescripts issued by the Emperor Sujin 
there is a passage saying, “The ship is one of the most im- 
Pottant things in the world.” This is considered to have been 
the fitst time on tecord that shipbuilding was mentioned in 
Japan. It is very ptobable that all the sea coasts of Japan had 
communication with each other from time immemorial. The 
eacoutagement of shipbuilding on the patt of the Imperial 
Court after the teign of the Emperor Sujin was founded upon 
this general state of affairs. x 

According to Swin Ki (Annals of the Empetor Sujin’s 
Reign), it is stressed that “ sttangets came overt with interpreters 
and became naturalized.” It is authentically believed that by 
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“sttangets” wete not only meant “foreigners,” but also 
“ those aborigines and tribesmen who came to pay homage.” In 
Tung-kuo Tungchien (An Eastern History) we find, as Nobutomo 
Ban has said, that in the eighth year of the reign of Shiraghi’s 
first monarch, that State was invaded by the Japanese ; and it is 
true that a number of Japanese ships of the Yawata type 
made their appeatance along the coasts of the Korean peninsula. 
In old times the Japanese used to call the continent, “Kara.” 
It was because Mimana in Kotea, whete Japan had established 
her local headquaters, was called Kara, and the name “ Kara ” 
came to teptesent the continent tin general. This name was 
first given by the Japanese Coutt in the teign of the Empetor 
Suinin. 


IV 


With regard to the establishment of this Japanese quarter 
in Korea, there ate also noticeable points which are character- 
istics of maritime Japan. One of these is the fact that such over- 
seas bases were unpremeditatedly established without any battles 
being fought on a large scale. The Japanese quarter in Korea 
was established through the overseas advance by the Japanese 
in the same way that the Greek colonies were founded on the 
Mediterranean coasts. This shows how active the marine 
life of the Japanese was in those days. In mediaeval times they 
went over to Siam (now Thailand) and many other South Sea 
islands, where they established « Japanese towns and villages,” 

Developments of this nature in the world’s histoty have 
not always been made under the Same conditions. Some 
people emigrated abroad Owing to the downfall or decline of 
their country and founded a colony, which fortunately flourished. 


Othets went overseas as a result of the expansion of their. 


countty, which was the case with ancient Japan. 

In the mediaeval ages, although Japan was troubled with 
ceaseless civil wars, some of the Provincial daimyo Ptospered 
thtough their overseas trade. Many metchants went actoss 
the sea under the patronage of these daimyo and cattied 
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on trade with the South Sea islandets. Throughout all ages 
there was no fear of the decline of national Power in Japan as 
there was frequently in China. Even as far back as the earliest 
period, there were Japanese advances into the Korean peninsula 
for national expansion. But of their outcome thete is no his- 
torical mention, and only the achievements secured in the reign 
of the Emperor Sujin ate mentioned in history. This was 
ptobably due to the fact that tecotding by means of Chinese 
ideographs was then adopted for the first time in this country, 
Historians are unanimously of the Opinion that our inter- 
course with the Korean peninsula in days gone by was entirely 
maintained by way of Kyushu whether the traders came from 
the northern coast of Japan ot through the Inland Sea. Kyushu 
then had not yet completely surrendeted to the central Yamato 
Court and was separately governed by some independent 
chieftains. If, therefore, the Japanese quarter in Mimana in 
Korea was established through the influx of the people from this 
locality, it is natural that it did not wish to be a subject State 
to the Yamato Court. The Japanese quarter in Mimana, in 
fact, consisted of people from all part of Japan—especially of 
inhabitants from the northern coast of the mainland and the 
distticts facing the Inland Sea. This shows the fact that, though 
the Central Government: was stationed in a district surrounded 
by mountains for political and military reasons, yet the people 
in general were not mountaineers but followers of the sea, 
whose ancestors had come over on long ocean expeditions. 


Vv 


In both ancient and feudal times, Kyushu tefrained from 
making contacts with other parts of Japan fot some political rea- 
sons, but it could not completely shut itself from intercourse by 
Sea with foreign countries. In view of its intercourse with 
China in early times it was able to develop cultural relations, and 
in modern times, Western civilization was introduced by its 
islanders thtough their private marine enterprises. It was in 


this district that Western learning flourished for the first time. 
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It was in this district, too, that the leaders of the Meiji Restora- 
tion rose in a body. The remote cause of this was ptobably 
derived from the facts mentioned above. 

The writer has tried to indicate how Japanese civilization 
originated and developed. At the same time he desites to 
emphasize that Japanese civilization is fundamentally different 
in quality from that of any other country. 

If the establishment of the Japanese quarter in Mimana was 

based upon Japan’s expansion of her national power, it must 
be imagined that the State of Japan preceding the reign of 
the Emperor Sujin, though not recorded in history, had already 
teached a certain advanced level of national civilization. The 
significant fact is that this civilization was created by the Japanese 
themselves,powerful enough to assimilate any incoming influence, 
and it was unlike foreign civilization, such for instance as that 
introduced into uncivilized Britain by the Romans. Even in those 
days Japan was so advanced as to permit foreignets to become 
naturalized subjects and cultivated her national civilization by 
absorbing continental civilization. In this tespect she was like a 
modern country. Culturally Japan’s case was quite different 
from the practice in ancient Western countties where foreigners 
were usually employed as slaves or despised as strangers. In 
other words, the Japan of those days had already known how 
to direct her own civilization and was a self-reliant nation. 


VI 


If the Japanese of ancient times had been a mete tribe like 
the people living on the coasts of the Mediterranean, that is to 
say like the Pheenicians, the national Civilization of ancient 
Japan would never have come into existence, not would 
Japan have sprung up on the surface of the earth. 

The Pheenicians, who surpassed all other peoples of 
those days in business ability, became monopolizers of inter- 
national trade as the Jewish merchants ate today. The Greeks 
who were inferior to the Pheenicians in business ability, used to 
call falsehood as fides Punita, ot “ Pheenicians’ faith.” The Phee- 
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nicians made efforts to be rich wherever they went. Once they es- 
tablished their positions, they settled themselves there and lived 
like the indigenous people. They never called themselves Phoe- 
nicians, but pretended to be inhabitants of 4 country wherever 
they settled. If they went to Carthage, they called themselves 
Carthagians. i If they lived in Greece, they called themselves Hel- 
lenes or Greeks. If the Japanese of ancient times had been like 
these Pheenicians, whatever coutage and talent they might have 
had, they would have contributed nothing toward the prosperity 
of their native country, but only would have thriven among 
themselves. 

The people of ancient Greece rather resembled the Japa- 
nese. They are said never to have lost their national concious- 
ness while expanding overseas, quite unlike the business-minded 
Pheenicians. Moreover, Greek civilization, as was the case of 
outs of ancient times, had assimiliated fother systems. I re- 
member, I read many years ago ina translation of commercial his- 
tory that the houses of the wealthy Athenians were made of Mace- 
donian timber, the floors sptead with Babylonian carpets, the 
walls adorned with Thracian pictures, and rooms decorated with 
African ivory and gold ; and that they slept in Corinthian beds us- 
ing Carthagian pillows. This led me to imagine that the houses 
of the Court officials in the Nara petiod of Japan were as diverse as 
the Athenians. The Greeks before long evolved a culture of their 
own. The Japanese, too, have passed through such a stage. 

There is, however, a character peculiar to Japanese civiliza- 
tion which is substantially different from that of the Greek or that 
of the West and the East as well. ‘That is to say, it has from the 
outset developed as the civilization of the whole country, with- 
Out the beginnings in cities or towns as was the case in the 
West. To elaborate, most old towns in the West were sutround- 
ed by walls while in Japan they were not so—which factor in a 
sense symbolizes that so far as Japanese civilization was 
concerned there was no boundary between towns and districts. 
Whereas in Europe the civilization of a State disappeared with 
the fall of its walled capital, the culture of Japan, being immune 
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from that disability, continued to grow. 


VII 


Conttary to general belief, Western civilization has been 
short of originality and been mote of an imitative nature. ‘The 
civilizations of all Western countries are almost identical, 
for they ate based on the cultures of ancient Greece and 
Rome. This similarity was intensified with the progress of 
intercourse between the countries of continental Europe. But 
we find that Chinese civilization is rather autonomous ; that its 
system is unique. Although it is chiefly based on the Han 
culture, it has multifarious phases because of the vatious tribes 
constituting the country’s population. 

To sum up, Japanese civilization in its eatly stage had 
much of the complexity of the Chinese civilization, but between 
the Nara period and the beginning of the Heian era, it became 
quite independent from the system of the continental one. 
With the revival of foreign intercourse in the mediaeval ages, 
complications again arose. But the Ashikaga period found the 
system of civilization on a pure Japanese footing. It grew 
more complex toward the close of the Age of Civil Wars under 
the influence of Namban (South Sea) civilization; but in 
the middle of the Tokugawa period all the purely Japanese 
modes of civilization that had been created since the Heian 
petiod were put into systematic forms. That was due to the 
fact that the autonomous nature which is characteristic of Japa- 
nese civilization grew mote powerful as the yeats progressed, 
It was a proof of the nation’s self-reliance, 

Japan has made rapid advancement since the Meiji era 
which is ascribable to her entry anew into the atena of interna- 
tional intercourse, making the most use of it both culturally and 
materially. Therefore, it is clear that Japan has been incessantly 
stimulated by marine intercourse and that there is no power 
or a combination of powers conceivable that can terminate the 


history of Japan—a sea-footed nation of thtee thousand years’ 
standing. 
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JAPAN’S INFLUENCE ON CHINESE 
PRINTING 


By KEISHU SANETOW 


Although China’s long historical association with the art of 
printing is a matter of common knowledge, it is seldom realized 
how much the printing and publishing industries of China owe 
to the influence of modern Japan. To explain Japan’s contti- 
bution to her continental neighbour in this particular industrial 
and cultural field is the purpose of this article. 


Modern Japan and Modern China 


In order to understand why modern Japan was able to 
make a distinct contribution to the art of ptinting in China, 
it is necessaty first to understand the difference in the way the 
two countries reacted to the introduction of Western techniques 
in modern times. Although there are various interpretations 
concerning the modern era in the Orient, it is the writer’s 
opinion that East Asia’s modern history had its inception when 
such a close intercourse developed between the Orient and the 
West as to make it impossible for East Asia any longer to main- 
tain its existence independently of the Western world. 

The fitst Westerners to come to China came by an overland 
toute even before the Yuan, or Mongol, Dynasty (1206-1 368). 
At that time China possessed a material civilization supetior to 
that of Europe. Hence, although Western visitors were attracted 
by Chinese cultute, the influence of the West upon China was 
negligible. China, on her part, therefore, remained just as 
detached from Europe as ever. 

The Westerners who came to China by the sea route at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, however, were altogether 
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different from their predecessors. ‘These mote recent attivals 
teptesented a new Eutope which had achieved a remarkable 
development in modern civilization since the Renaissance. 
China, however, complascent in the belief of her own superiori- 
ty as the “Celestial Empire,” failed to become awate of this 
difference for a long time. 

In an attempt to introduce their civilization to China, 
Westerners who visited that country since the latter part of the 
Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) began to write and publish many 
books in the Chinese language. Most Chinese, however, paid 
little, if any, attention to these books; but it is interesting to 
note that these same books were read with avidity by the Japa- 
nese when they were imported into Japan. 

This incident is symptomatic of the dissimilarity in attitude 
between the Chinese and the Japanese. The Western tush to 
the Orient was aimed toward China, the largest country in this 
tegion. The only Westerners to come to Japan at first were 
castaways on their way to China. Yet, it was Japan, rather than 
China, who provided the richer soil for Western civilization as 
the Japanese people manifested gteat enthusiasm in absorbing 
Western cultute. The careers of Ghémpaku Sughita, Cho-yei 
Takano, and other pioneers in the work of introducing Western 
civilization to Japan. beat eloquent testimony to their diligence 
in the face of the scarcely imaginable difficulties which they 
successfully overcame. 

Although the Western world, having successfully gone 
through an industrial revolution, continued with increasing 
momentum to advance its material] civilization, China remained 
unawate of it. In contrast, since the Meiji Restoration (1868), 
Japan’s policy had been to seek knowledge ftom far and wide. 
China showed interest only in a few of the mote obvious aspects 
of Western culture, such as related to military affairs and com- 
munications, and began to make feeble efforts to study them. 
Even these sparing efforts, however, came in for a storm of 
criticism from the general public in China. 

In adapting modern Western culture, Japan was thus scotes 
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of years in advance of China. ‘The first translation of a Western 
book appeared in Japan in 1774 and in China in 1847. Japan 
first sent students to the West for the prosecution of studies in 
1862, but China did not follow suit until ten years later, namely 
in 1872. The first modern magazine made its appearance in 
Japan in 1867 and in China in 1896. The first modetn univer- 
sity was established in Japan in 1877 and in China in 1902. ‘The 
solar calendar was adopted in Japan in 1872 and in China in 
1912. A modern curtency system was adopted in Japan in 1871 
and in China in 1935. Likewise in the sundry and other fields of 
modern Western civilization, Japan had been far ahead of China. 

Various phases of Western culture were brought by West- 
etners who first tried to introduce them to'China. They did 
not concern themselves very much with Japan, which countty was 
given the “leavings,” as it were. Paradoxically, however, China 
did not pay any setious attention to this new culture, while Japan 
of her own initiative had been making strenuous efforts to as- 
similate Western civilization even befote the Meiji Restoration of 
1868. The seed of Western culture was planted in Chinese soil 
much earlier than in Japan, but the seed planted in Japanese soil 
budded and bote fruit scores of yeats before the one in China. 
Not only that, but by harmoniously blending Western civilization 
with her own, Japan succeeded in cultivating a new variety 
of civilization. Such an accomplishment accounts for the 
leadership which she has acquited among the countries of East 
Asia. 

In the printing and publishing fields of culture, with which 
this article is chiefly concerned, these characteristic differences 
between the Japanese and Chinese nations are well reflected. 


Modern Printing in China 


China is credited with the invention of the compass, gun- 
powder, and the att of printing, which represent three major con- 
tributions toward the advancement of civilization. The Chinese 
att of printing started as early as 593. A.D., and by the time of the 
Sung Dynasty (960-1276), printing with movable types or typo- 
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gtaphy had already come into use. 

The Western style of printing began only in the fifteenth 
centuty. As is pointed out by H.G. Wells, it is a well-known 
fact that the Western art of printing was strongly influenced by 
the Chinese one, which was the oldet by several centuries. In 
the West, however, incessant improvements in the technique of 
printing made one after another resulted in the development as 
to quality of a wide range of varieties and in the attainment as to 
quantity of a surprising acceleration of the speed printing 
Ptocess in line with the general Progress of modern industry. 
Although Westerners had learned the art of ptinting from China 
in the fifteenth century, in the eighteenth century when they re- 
introduced their printing art into China, it had been wonderful- 
ly improved during the intervening centuries. 

The first example of modern Western-style printing in the 
Chinese language was a translation of the Bible undertaken in 
1807 by the Reverend Robert Morrison, the first Protestant 
missionaty to China. Escaping from Chinese petsecution, he 
Set up a printing office at Malacca, where with the aid of his 
assistant Milne and of Tsai Kao, the first Chinese Protestant 
convert, he succeeded in 1819 in publishing both the Oi and 
New Testaments in Chinese. This was the first book in the 
Chinese language to be ptinted with Western-style movable 
types. 

In 1834 the American Board for Foreign Missions put- 
chased an assortment of Chinese block letters and sent them to 
Boston where Chinese lead types were designed from them. In 
1838 the Royal Printing Office in Paris tesotted to a similar 
Process. ‘The movable types thus manufactured were then sent 
back to China for use in printing in connection with the mission 
work, 

In 1845 the American Presbyterian Church set up at 
Ningpo the American Presbyterian Mission Press. William 
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ed as the standard for the vatieties of type now in current use, 
and under the designations of No. 1 to No. vu type, re- 
spectively, they are still in use in this country. 

During the latter part of the Ching Dynasty, which cor- 
tesponded to the Meiji era in Japan, lithography was introduced 
into China by Westerners. In 1876 the Roman Catholic Mission 
started lithography in its mission press at Tushanwan, Siichiahui 
in Shanghai. This press, however, confined itself to work 
which was needed in connection with the mission enterprise. 
Application of lithography to general printing was first made by 
an ‘American, F. Major, who set up a lithographic press in 
Shanghai. The Kanghsi Dictionary, a popular dictionary 
printed at this press, went through several editions within a few 
months, with the sale teaching a total of 100,000 copies. 
Lithography, whose simple att captured popular fancy and 
imagination, became the tage throughout China. Ordinary 
Ptinting, however, continued to be used almost exclusively by 
Westerners in connection with their Christian mission wotk 
ot their educational movement. The Chinese did not avail 
themselves of the att of modern ptinting re-introduced from 
the West until after the termination of the Sino-Japanese War 
of 1894-5. 

The Sino-Japanese Wat, which ended in Japan’s over- 
whelming victory, stimulated the beginning of an organized 
movement in China for the learning of everything from Japan, 
including Western civilization which the Japanese had so 
successfully acquired. Along with other things, Japan’s modern 
art of printing also came to be eagerly taken up by the Chinese, 
with the result that China’s ptinting business experienced a 
sudden temarkable development. Before dwelling on the 
advancement of China’s printing business in recent yeats, how- 
ever, let us first review the progress of the art of Ptinting in 
modern Japan. 


Modern Printing in Japan 
The oldest extant specimen of printing in Japan is a print- 
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ed copy of the Buddhist swéra, Dhatani, which was dedicated by 
the Emptess Suiko to a Buddhist pagoda in 765. ‘This specimen 
of printing is indeed the oldest one in the world. The oldest 
existing specimen of printing in China is the one exhumed at 
Tunhuang in northwestern Kansu Province, which dates back 
to 869. The Japanese specimen is thus more than a centuty 
older than the Chinese one. 

The art of printing has since then made steady progtess in 
Japan. The Western art of printing, which ptints in a larger 
volume and at a more rapid rate, was introduced into Japan 
much later than into China. In China, however, as already 
noted, this Western att was mostly used by Christian mission- 
aties and not by the Chinese themselves. The result was that 
the Japanese preceded the Chinese by decades in adapting and 
fully utilizing the Western art of printing. 

Shozo Motoki of Nagasaki is given the credit for being the 
first to master the modern art of ptinting in Japan. As early 
as 1851 he started the manufacture of movable types in the 
Western style. He sent his agent to Ningpo to study the 
Western art of printing at the American Presbyterian Mission 
Press there. He also purchased a ptinting press from Seisai 
Shighéno of Satsuma, who had bought it at Shanghai. Early in 
the Meiji era when William Gamble, chief technician of the 
American Presbyterian mission Press, touched at Nagasaki on 
his way back to the United States upon the expiration of his 
term of employment with the mission, he was ptevailed upon 
by Mr. Motoki to stay over in Nagasaki for some time to take 
charge of a course in printing which the latter had otganized. 
After years of painstaking study, he succeeded in manufacturing 
Japanese types in the Western style. In the third yeat of the 
Meiji era (1870), he established printing offices in Osaka and 
Kyoto, and in the following year opened still another printing 
office in Shitaya Ward, Tokyo. This was the ptedecessor of 
the large and famous Tsukiji Type Foundry, established at 
Tsukiji, Tokyo, in 1873. 

Prior to this, in the second yeat of the Keio era (1867), 
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Ghinko Kishida helped Dr. Hepburn, an Ametican missionaty, 
complete a Japanese- English and English- Japanese Dictionary. As 
at that time there were no facilities for ptinting it in Japan, 
Kishida went with Dr. Hepburn to Shanghai, where they 
entrusted the work to the Ametican Presbyterian Mission Press, 
After staying there for nine months, Kishida succeeded in 
Ptoducing the first Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictio- 
nary to appear in this country. The first edition of this dictio- 
naty appeared in the third year of the Keio era (1868). The 
second edition, which was also ptinted by the American Pres- 
byterian Mission Press at Shanghai, appeared in 1872. “At 
that time, practically all Japanese publications were printed by 
this same American Presbyterian Mission Press at Shanghai. A 
well-known example was the so-called Satsuma Dictionary, 
another English-Japanese dictionary printed by the Mission 
Press, whose fitst edition appeated in 1869 and the second 
edition in 1871. The Wayet Tsugo Shohkei (A Shortt Course in 
Japanese-English Cortespondence) by Tanénori Shimada and 
Yasukiyo Eisen, printed by the Mission Press in 1872, is still 
another example. 

In the sixth year of the Meiji eta (1873), however, when 
the Satsuma Dictionary went through its third edition, it was 
ptinted in Japan, thus marking the independence of Japan’s 
ptinting enterprise. 

In 1879 the Tsukiji Type Foundry of Tokyo sent an agent 
to Shanghai to engage skilled Chinese workmen to engtave 
Chinese characters on wooden blocks, the designs of which 
could be used in the manufacturing of metal types. Four 
years later, namely in 1883, the Tsukiji Type Foundty establi- 
shed a branch in Shanghai for the purpose of marketing Japa- 
nese-manufactuted Chinese types. It took the Chinese another 
twenty years before they could manufacture Chinese types for 
themselves. 

The manufacture of printing machines in Japan can be 
traced back to 1876, when the Tsukiji Type Foundry started 
ptoducing the first domestic-made machines. In the same year, 
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when a world fair was held in Philadelphia in connection with 
the centennial anniversary of the independence of the United 
States, a small printing machine apparently manufactured by 
the Tsukiji Type Foundry was included among the many 
exhibits contributed by Japan. The exhibits of China and 
Japan seemed to have been a typical representation of the tela- 
tive standards of the modern civilization then ptevalent in the 
two countries. Li Kwei, a Chinese customs official who 
visited the Philadelphia Fair, complained that all the Chinese 
exhibits at the fair were of handiworks of the old Chinese 
style. In contrast, he paid a tribute to the Japanese exhibits for 
their revelation of Japan’s mastery of Western technique in the 
field of manufacturing. The Chinese official seemed to have 
been particularly pleased with the printing machine exhibited 
by the Japanese, which he described as a vety elaborate one, 
manufactuted by the Japanese through Western technique. 
Other small-sized machines manufactured in Japan attracted the 
attention of this official, who praised the Japanese lavishly for 
Surpassing their Western teachers in making matvellous 
machines. 

Since those days a tremendous advance has been made 
year by year in the art of printing in Japan. By 1890 both the 
Japanese Government offices and the various newspapers 
started using rotary printing machines, Keeping pace with the 
advance in printing machines, vatious notable improvements 
have been effected in printing methods and technique as well. 


Sino-Japanese Co-operation 


China’s disastrous defeat in the war with Japan (1894-5) 
having opened her eyes to Japan’s real strength and advance- 
ment, China began to hold up Japan as her model in the post-war 
petiod. The Chinese Government sent an increasingly large 
number of students to Japan, engaged numetous Japanese ad- 
visets to various government offices, and acquired the services of 
many Japanese teachers for its schools and universities. Inter- 
coutse and trade between Japan and China became speedily brisk 
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yeat by yeat. Under these citcumstances, it was but natural 
for printing and publishing circles of Japan to take a keen 
interest in China. Starting in 1898, rotary printing presses 
made in Japan at a cheaper cost than in Europe or America 
came to be exported to China in increasing numbers. 

By 1902 the influence of the Chinese students who had 
been coming to Japan in large numbers since 1896 and who had 
had time to master the Japanese language sufficiently came to 
be felt. Accordingly, several agencies or organizations for the 
translation of Japanese works into Chinese made their appear- 
ance, including an office for translation and compilation, an 
office for the translation of Japanese text-books, an office for 
the translation of Japanese books into Chinese for the special 
convenience of Chinese students in Japan, and an official trans- 
lation office for the Province of Hunan. These otganizations 
Ptoceeded to translate a large number of Japanese wotks into 
Chinese, and significantly enough these translations were mostly 
ptinted in Tokyo instead of in Shanghai ot in some’ other 
Chinese cities. The reasons were first, for the sake of conveni- 
ence in proof-reading inasmuch as the translators were mostly 
living in Tokyo, and secondly, the fact that the ptinting of 
photographs, diagrams, and quotations in foreign languages 
could not be technically well executed in China as in Japan. 

During this heyday of Chinese student activity in Japan, 
more than a dozen magazines were published either by Chinese 
students in Japan or for their convenience. These magazines 
wete fat in advance of those published in China both as to 
quality and quantity. Printed by Japanese printing concerns, 
they closely resembled the Japanese journals of the time in 
their style and make-up. There were even two or three Japa- 
nese printing offices in Tokyo which catered exclusively to * 
Chinese requirements. 

Although these above-mentioned translation agencies 
aimed primarily at the educational object of enlightening the 
Chinese people, there were in addition many presses set up in 
both China and Japan principally for money making purposes, 
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including the Civilization Press, the Civilization Bookstote, the 
Popular Benefit Press, the New Knowledge Press, the Popular 
Press, and others located mostly in Shanghai. As the names 
of these publishing houses imply, their books were concerned 
with the new knowledge and the new civilization which to the 
China of those days were available almost solely through trans- 
lations of Japanese books ot through te-translations of Japa- 
nese translations of Western books. 
As new wine must be put inside new bottles, these books 
containing the new knowledge differed completely in physical 
appearance from the old Chinese publications. In fact, they 
wete virtually identical in get-up with Japanese books, so 
that from a distance of a couple of metres they could not be 
distinguished from Japanese ones. Such a condition was 
quite natural, for the ptinting machines and accessories used by 
the printing establishments in Shanghai at that time were all 
imported from Japan. Furthermore, Japanese workers in some 
Capacity or another assisted the Chinese ptinting business at 
Shanghai, as will be further brought out below in the discus- 
sion of the Commercial Press, 
These Chinese publications, although published in Shang- 
hai, had close connections with Japan. Some of them wete 


ing to the ten thousand or more Chinese students studying in 
Japan. Also during this petiod, some Japanese and Chinese 
publishers jointly issued Chinese books. as a co-operative 
venture, although the actual printing of these volumes was done 
_ in Tokyo. Some famous old Japanese publishing fitms also 
entered this field of publishing Chinese books for the conveni- 
ence of Chinese students in both Japan and China, Notable 
among them was the Sanseido Press of Tokyo. Another large 
and well-known bookstore in Tokyo, the Kinkodo Press, 
conducted a publishing business in Shanghai in co-operation 
with the Commercial] Press, as will be tecounted below. In 
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addition to these, many new bookstores were opened in Tokyo 
for the specific purpose of publishing books catering to the 
tequitements of Chinese students in both Japan and China. 
Judging from the contents of the books of this period, from 
their printing technique, and ftom their methods of financing, 
it is no exaggeration to Say that these ventures were inspited 
by conditions of ideal co-operation. 

Another instance of Sino-Japanese co-operation in the 
printing and publishing field may be cited. Following the 
termination of the Sino-Japanese Wat, the Chinese Government 
sent thirteen students as the first batch to study in Japan. 
Among this group was Chi I-hui, who, on completion. of 
his studies in Tokyo, set up a translation agency at Shanghai 
for the benefit of the Chinese students in Japan. There he 
published translations of various Japanese books. Later, he 
co-opetated with Madame Utako Shimoda, a well-known Japa- 
nese educationist, and Liang Chi-chao, who had been in exile in 
in Japan, in establishing the Sakushinsha Press at Shanghai. This 
organization also published a large number of Chinese ttansla- 
tions of Japanese books. The Civilization Press, mentioned 
eatlier, apparently had close connections with the Sakushinsha 
Press as well as with the translation agency of Chi I-hui, for the 
covers of the books issued by all three of these Ptesses bore 
titles in Chinese characters written in exactly the same style of 
penmanship. 

Sino-Japanese co-operation in ptinting and publishing 
tesulted not only in the introduction of modern Japanese 
culture into China, but also caused a reform in Chinese ptinting 
technique. As mentioned earlier, Westerners had been ptinting 
Chinese books by using lead types since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Their ptinting was done, however, in 
folio using Chinese paper, and theit book-binding was done on 
the model of the old Chinese books. At the turn of the 
twentieth century when Japan and China came to be bound by 
new cultural ties in the printing field, the Japanese practice 
based on that used in Western books of ptinting on both sides 
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of the page sheets came to be used in China for the first time. 
Westerners engaged in printing in China apparently did not 
become aware of the immense advantage accruing from adopt- 
ing the Western method completely in China for some eighty 
yeats. This revolutionary change made it possible to condense 
bulky classical works into handy volumes to the great conveni- 
ence of the reading public in China. 


The Commercial Press and the Japanese 


The Commercial Press at Shanghai was one of the largest 
publishing concerns not only in Asia, but in the entite world. 
Until the outbreak of the current hostilities between Japan and 
China, this concern acounted for one half of all the publications 
in China. New publications issued by this press in the one yeat 
of 1935 alone totalled 4,321 in number. 

When the Commercial Press was first established at Shang- 
hai in 1897, it was a small affair with a capitalization of only 
¥4,000. Importing printing presses and a large assortment of 
types from Japan, it embarked upon the modern ptinting busi- 
ness as the first Chinese concern of its kind, gaining steadily in 
prosperity. A powerful impetus was imparted to its develop- 
ment in 1900 when it purchased all the technical installations of 
the Japanese-managed Shubun Press which had been forced to 
close down. 

In 1902 Ryozaburo Hara, the ptoptietor of the Kinkodo in 
Tokyo, one of the largest publishers in Japan, giving up his 
original plan of establishing his own printing plant in Shanghai, 
entered into partnership with the Commercial Press. Under 
this Sino-Japanese partnership in which Mr. Hata subscribed 
¥100,000 and the Commercial Press an equal amount, the Com- 
metcial Press expanding its activities entered the publishing 
field in addition to continuing its job Ptinting. Makitaro 
Nagao, a former professor in the Tokyo Higher Notmal School, 
was engaged as chief editor of the Commercial Press and Komaji 
Kato as printing manager. Just at that time the Chinese 

Government put into effect new educational regulations which 
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called for new school books. The Commercial Press under the 
joint direction of Messrs. Nagao and Kato published a seties of 
school books based on the model of the Japanese text-books. 
These new school books received such a favourable reception in 
China that they were used to meet the bulk of the demand from 
the Chinese schools. Other books were also published by the 
Commercial Press in incteasing numbers, including a wotld 
literature series in several hundted volumes. These enterprises 
firmly established the Commercial Press as the leading firm in 
the countty. The signal success of the Commercial Press must 
be attributed in a great measure to the sttenuous efforts of the 
Japanese editorial staff and to the invaluable assistance rendered 
by the Japanese ptinting experts attached to it. 

A publication issued in commemoration of the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding shows that the Commercial Press 
engaged Otokichi Mayéda and Shighéo Ohno, both Japanese, as 
photogravure experts in 1903, a certain Shibata as an expert on 
box-wood_ block Ptinting in 1905, and also Mantato Wada, 
Ghénzo Hosoda, Okano, Matsuoka, Yoshida, Takématsu, Murata, 
and Toyomura, all Japanese, as experts on colout photo- 
lithography. Anastatic chalcography was introduced to the 
Commercial Press by the Japanese experts Mantaro Wada, 
Fukusabuto Mishina, and Shusei Tsunoda, while in 1908 
another Japanese, Késao Kimura, went to Shanghai to give the 
membets of the printing staff of the Commercial Press instruc- 
tions in the use of the totary ptess for lithography. Mr. Kimura 
temained with the Commercial Press until 1918, long after 
Japanese investments had been driven out of the Commercial 
Press. Similar guidance was given by Japanese experts to many 
other printing establishment managed by Chinese in various parts 
of China. Although the Commercial Press had made a late start 
as a publishing concern, it succeeded in outstripping its older 
competitors, thanks to the guidance and co-operation of its 
Japanese editorial*and printing staffs. Prior to the abdication 
of the Ching Dynasty, namely in 1911, it became the largest 
publisher in China. 
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Following the bitth of the Republic of China as the result 
of the National Revolution in 1912, 2 movement for the te- 
covery of national “rights” swept over the countty. ‘The 
Commercial Press, in which Japanese capital was invested, 
naturally became the target of widespread attack in China. 
The establishment of the Chunghua Shuchu (China Publishing 
Office) with exclusively Chinese capital was a move designed to 
embarrass the Commercial Press. The management of the 
Commercial Press, to meet the Situation, decided to buy out the 
Japanese shares in the press. After a seriés of conferences with 
the Japanese shareholders, the management effected a transfer 
of the Japanese shares to the Chinese in 1914 to make the Com- 
metcial Press entirely independent of Japanese capital. Even 
after this change, however, many Japanese experts continued 
for a long time to be connected with the ptess. 


Present Relations between Japan and China 


Although since the foundation of the Republic of 
China in 1912 China’s reliance on Japan for the printing 
technique has decreased, Japanese publications have none- 
theless continued to exert considerable influence upon 
Chinese publications. Translations of Japanese books continue 
to be eagerly read by the Chinese public. As the result of the 
translation of a large number of Japanese literary and scientific 
works into Chinese, illustratidns, phraseology, and technical 
terminology in Chinese publications. have tapidly become 
Japanized. The teader is referred to an earlier number of Con- 
temporary Japan (September, 1940, Vol. rx, No. 9) in which this 
citcumstance has been dwelt upon at length. 

An increase in the Japanese influence is ptesaged by the 
events of the most recent past. The study of the Japanese 
language has become strikingly popular in the Japanese-occupied 
tegions of China, whete the inhabitants are taking a keen 
interest in Japan and in all things Japanese. A large number 
of books in Japanese are now being published in China. The 
Hsinmin Yinshukuan (New People’s Press) in Peking and the 
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Huachung Yinshuchu (Central China Press 
school books, otdinary books, ma 
study of the Japanese language. 
Ptinting of those publications are 
number of Japanese. Japanese and 
Operating even more closely than at the latter part of the Ching 
Dynasty when an intimate Sino-Japanese co-operation in the 


publishing and printing fields was effected through the Com- 
mercial Press at Shanghai. 


Printing technique in China ha 
It is the writer’s earnest hope that in the publishing field as 
well, Sino-Japanese co-operation will soon beat equally good 
fruit, so that thete will have been published in China translations 
as excellent as those published in Japan or in Western countries. 


) ate publishing 
gazines, and books on the 
Both the editing and the 
being guided by a large 

Chinese ate now co- 


s made a remarkable progress. 
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SEISMOLOGY IN JAPAN 


By CHUJI TSUBOI 


immemorial the Japanese people have classified seismic 
calamities as the-most terrible catastrophes in the world. An 
ancient saying points out that there are four terrible things in 
the world—earthquake, thunder, fire and governor. This 
clearly shows what impression our naive ancestors had of the 
earthquake. 

J. Milne, a British seismologist, who visited Japan shortly 
after the Meiji Restoration (1868) once jokingly said: “We 
in Japan have eatthquakes for breakfast, dinner and supper, 
and eatthquakes while going to sleep.” 

This is indeed 2 good humour ; but factually speaking, it 
greatly exaggerates the actual situation. Tokyo, the capital 
of Japan, adjoins an atea in the country where eatthquakes occur 
most frequently, and yet on an average it experiences only some 
forty shocks annually. This assertion is not intended to 
represent Japan as a country where seismic tremors are seldom 
felt, but to ellucidate the fact that the eatthquake, a natural 
phenomenon, does not occur much more frequently in Japan 
than in any other earthquake zone in the world. 

Why is Japan noted for eatthquake disaster, then? The 
majot reason is her density of population. When a severe heav- 
ing occurs, it is quite probable that in a town not fat from the 
epicentre houses will be somewhat damaged and window panes 
broken. In case of a great earthquake, towns and villages in 

Japan are bound to suffer heavily. In 1915, when a big earth- 
quake occured in northern Nevada, U.S. A., resulting in a 
20 ft. fault caused by vertical dislocation, the only material 


J ic is a country noted for earthquakes. Since time 
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damage teported was the destruction of a ranch-house situated 
neat the fault. As the epicentre was located in a mountainous 
desert, there wete no other human habitations neatby to be 
affected by the disaster. It is absolutely impossible to expect 
such a fortunate circumstance in Japan, where population 
density is extremely high. However, in ancient times when 
out eatly ancestors lived in hovels, Japan did not suffer so 
severely ftom earthquakes as in modern times. 

It is a well-known fact that the mote civilized a community 
becomes increasing its cultural standard, the ‘more it will be 
affected by earthquakes. This accounts fot the apparent increase 
in the frequency of seismic disasters throughout the world 
including Japan. If modern establishments are not properly 
constructed to resist rumblings and tremors, earthquake calami- 
ties will continue to mount in Proportion with the progress of 
civilization. In order to minimize the effects of such misfor- 
tunes, it is incumbent upon us to make a clear distinction 
between the earthquake, an unavoidable natural phenomenon, 
and the earthquake disaster, a factor mainly related to material 
damage, which could be ptevented or reduced to the smallest 
Possible proportion. It is undeniable that a nation, constantly 
exposed to the fury of natural elements, such as violent storms, 
eruptions and earthquakes, is trained to have an indomitable 
spitit to overcome adversities with perseverance, but at the 
Same time it must be admitted that it may become accustomed 
to resign itself to these “ natural disasters.” 

In order to eliminate the tendency of resignation, seismolo- 
gists must endeavour through scientific researches to assure 
the eventual disappearance of the term “natural disasters ” 
from the modern vocabulary. The present-day many-storied 
concrete buildings can successfully resist the ferocity of storms, 
while stable ocean-going vessels can teach their destinations 
safely ploughing through rough seas. Therefore, it is the 
tesponsibility of seismologists to collect fundamental data 
through the medium of modern sciences, so that the construc- 
tion of eatthquake-proof edifices and other establishments, 
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inclusive of railways, tunnels, dams and bridges, will have 
become a fait accompli. In the days gone by, when scientific 
knowledge had not made its début, our ancestors succeeded in 
building earthquake-tesisting structures utilizing theit practical 
experiences. For that reason, old castles in Japan with theit 
graceful, curved stone walls have emerged intact from several 
eatthquakes, and pagodas situated within the precincts of old 
Buddhist temples have also survived. The constructional 
technique of those pagodas and castles is quite tational in the 
light of modern knowledge. New York and other cities of the 
United States are proud of their skyscrapers, but should these 
localities be visited by strong earthquakes as they occur in Japan, 
their sky-lines would suffer terribly for the simple treason that 
little or no attention has been paid to make them eatthquake- 
proof. at 
. With a view to preventing earthquake disastets, it is neces- 
sary to clarify the nature of the ’quake itself, simultaneously 
working out a formula to construct in the least expensive manner 
buildings and other establishments effectively capable of with- 
standing heavings. 
Putting this way, the problem appears to be quite simple. 
But, in fact, the Japanese seismologists have assiduously en- 
deavouted to solve it for the past sixty years, and yet they have 
failed to accomplish a satisfactory result. The Japanese seis- 
mologists began to study modern scientific achievements with 
the Meiji Restoration of 1868. Since then, seismology in the 
country has attained remarkable strides, thanks to the cortect 
leadership and originality of the pioneer scientists, diligence of 
the investigators who followed them, and the fact that Japan is 
an earthquake region. Sympathetic understanding and willing 
co-operation on the part of the Government and the people 
have also contributed toward the advancement of this branch of 
modern science. 
Research works on seismology in Japan are based on three 


distinct systems. The first one is under the charge of the | 


Central Meteorological Observatory, and it is being operated 
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by local obsetvatories since the eatly Meiji era. Their total 
number now exceeds 200, disclosing how steadily they have 
enlarged their fields of activities. However small an earthquake 
may be, it cannot escape the notice of this network of obser- 
vatories scattered all over the country. Under the control of 
the Central Meteorological Observatory, they have so ably co- 
ordinated their functions that they have succeeded in compiling 
a perfect earthquake catalogue, thereby providing seismologists 
with valuable data for studying seismic phenomena. In this 
connection, it may be noted that the existence of a complete 
network of obsetvation posts is partly responsible for denoting 
the appatent frequency of eatthquakes in Japan, inasmuch as 
all small shocks are recorded, though this does not mean that 
such tremors ate not repeatedly felt in the country. On the 
other hand, suppose a strong earthquake occuts in an uninhabitat- 
ed tegion where there is no seismogtaph, in that event the 
effects of the shaking of the earth will not be registered, thereby 
teducing the actual number of shocks felt. 

The branches of the Central Meteorological Obsetvatory 
are staffed with able seismologists who conduct theit invaluable 
experiments and researches in the light of ample data gathet- 
ed. They, by dint of their scientific putsuits, provide the 
nation with the bulk of information concerning geographical 
distribution, time distribution, mode of occurtence of the 
eatthquake and the velocity of ptopagation of the seismic 
wave. Mote particularly, the nation is indebted to them for 
their establishment of a deep focus earthquake, one of the 
gteatest achievements of modern seismology. Taking full ad- 
vantage of the abundant data at their disposal, the seismologists 
of the Central Meteorological Observatory have established 
the existence of a deep focus eatthquake, which is sometimes 
700 kilometres deep, whereas the focus of an ordinaty earth- 
quake is less than 50 kilometres deep. Also they have revealed 
the nature of force in the earth’s crust, which causes earthquakes 
in the neighbourhood of Japan, by observing the geogra- 
Phical distribution of the first impulsion of the eatthquake. All 
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these results have been made possible because of the activities 
of the seismological network. 

The second system of seismological studies is represented 

by the Seismological Research Institute of the Tokyo Imperial 
University. Although it began functioning in the first yeat 
of the Meiji era (1868), its present form matured in 1925 after 
undergoing several changes. In conttast to routine observa- 
tions of earthquakes conducted by the Central Meteorological 
Observatory, academic and fundamental tesearch works ate 
mostly undertaken by the various universities in the countty. 
As a sequel to the disastrous earthquake in Mino and Owati 
Provinces in 1891, an Earthquake Investigation Committee was 
organized at the instance of the late Baron D. Kikuchi, then 
President of the Tokyo Imperial University. Its personnel was 
composed of first-class research workers in all branches of science 
that have connections with seismology, including mathematics, 
geophysics, geology, physics and engineering. The investiga- 
tion conducted by it during the subsequent thirty-five years 
exhaustively covered the entire field of siesmology, thereby 
enabling the completion of a new system of seismological 
study in Japan. The committee’s feports on the diverse 
phases of the subject wete, indeed, voluminous, In this regard, 
special ctedits should be given to the late Dr. F. Ohmoti for 
his superhuman efforts in revising all the’branches of the science 
of seismology. 

In September, 1923, lwhen Tokyo became the victim of a 
gteat earthquake which had been feated for a long time, Dr. 
Ohmoti was attending a scientific congtess in Australia. On 
his way back, he was taken ill and died soon after his return to 
Tokyo. Thus he was deprived of a timely Oppottunity to 
conduct reseatches on the basis of the new seismic calamity. 

Though‘the earthquake of 1923 devastated Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama, it proved a blessing in disguise to Japanese seismologists, 
for it stimulated enthusiasm for acquiting further seismic know- 
ledge. All phenomena accompanying the disaster did jot 
escape the notice of seismologists, and the members of the 
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Earthquake Investigatoin Committee did their utmost to inves- 
tigate its causes and effects from evety possible angle. Incident- 
ally, special mention must be made of the contributions of 
the Military Land Sutvey and the Naval Hydtographic Depart- 
ments toward the advancement of seismology. It is entirely due 
to the co-operation of these two institutions that deformation 
of ‘the earth’s crust in the epicenttal area has been successfuly 
depicted. 

The 1923 catastrophe entirely renovated our knowledge 
tegarding earthquakes. At the same time, however, it was 
generally felt that research works of national importance should 
not be left solely to the cate of the Earthquake Investigation 
Committee. As a consequence, a Seismological Research In- 
stitute was set up in 1925 in the Tokyo Imperial University, 
and Prof. K. Suyéhiro, an authority on the engineering side 
of seismology, was appointed its first president, while staff 
membets were selected from among eminent research workers 
in seismology and related sciences, following the pattern of 
the eclipsed organization. 

The new institute statted a busy career, because soon after 
its inception destructive earthquakes visited various patts of 
Japan one after another. A seismic disaster occurred in Tango 
Province in 1927, another in Izu Province in 1930 and still 
another in Sanriku district in 1933, giving rising seismologists 
ample opportunities to make elaborate observations with the 
aid of newly-invented instruments, and to construct seismological 
laboratories on a scale and design never attempted in any part 
of the world. As a tesult, Japanese seismology underwent a 
complete transformation. Duting the past few yeats the 
advancement has been so tevolutionaty in character that the 
old notion of seismology is generally thought to be improper 
to tepresent the new norm of science. 

Apart from the invention of new seismological instruments, 
experimental investigations conducted by the institute since its 
Organization in 1925 included observations of the tilt of the 
eatth’s crust, vertical deformation of the eatth’s crust by precise 
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levels, horizontal deformation of the earth’s crust by triangula- 
tion, gravity and earthquakes, prevalent petiod of the ground 
vibration, terrestrial magnetism and the structute of the eatth’s 
crust. It also prosecuted studies in physical ptopetties of rocks, 
generation and propagation of the seismic wave in the light of 
the mathematical theory of elasticity, and experimental as well 
as mathematical studies in the seismic vibration of various 
establishments. 

The third system is followed by the Faculties of Science 
of all the Imperial Universities in the country. Hach depart- 
ment has a geophysical or geological institute, where several 
independent, but less organized research scholars conduct seis- 
mological experiments. Although they are few in number, 
their standard of work is of excellent quality and liaison with 
them is maintained through the National Reseatch Council. 
Moteover, the Imperial Geodetic Commission and the Military 
Land Survey and the Naval Hydrographic Departments main- 
tain intimate contacts with them. 

The question of predicting eatthquakes is no doubt an 
important one. Even if it becomes possible to foretell seismic 
disasters, the seismologists’ duty will consist in working out a 
formula to construct eatthquake-proof houses, toads; bridges 
and other establishments. This shows that ptevention of 
eatthquake calamities by artificial means is highly essential, and 
for that purpose academic and fundamental studies in seismology 
shall have to be progressively continued, though such procedures 
may appear to be a roundabout way of approaching the question. 
When the methods of preventing the destructive effects of the 
eatthquake are systematically developed in the course of time, 
the people some centuties later will not be apptehensive of its 
disastrous consequences. They, on feeling the shocks of a 
strong earthquake, will simply dismiss it by temarking : “ What 
a big ’quake ! ” 

The duty of the seismologists is to strive hatd for the 
practical realization of this objective as soon as possible. But 


even when such a success is achieved, purely scientific researches 
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EARLY JAPANESE SETTLERS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES (1) 


By SEI-ICHI IWAO 


Japanese and Chinese C ommunities 


Ae ee over the plans for the conquest of the Philippine 

Islands as worked out by the Japanese Shogun, Hidéyoshi 
Toyotomi, the Luzon Government segregated all the Japanese residing 
in Manila, ordering them to move to a special quarter appointed for 
the purpose in the suburbs of the town. The Japanese colony, at that 
time numbering some three or four hundred, was steadily increasing, 
so that in a couple of years the population amounted to a thousand. 
Thus, to accommodate so many people, the colony must have been 
a fairly large one. 

Before long the Chinese, who had also been segregated to some 
place in the suburbs, gradually moved back into the city. In June, 
1595, almost immediately after his assumption of the post of Governor- 
General of the Philippine Islands, Antonio de Morga established a 
new quarter for the Chinese residents to which they were all removed, 
this being called Parian, and was situated at San Gabriel outside the 
city walls. In February, 1597, this district was entitely wiped out by 
a serious conflagration. A new Parian was built ata short distance 
from the old site. The Chinese quarter in the subutbs of Manila 
went through a series of vicissitudes, being deserted not long after 
its founding, then rebuilt, and again destroyed by fire, and once more 
reconstructed. 

History records no destruction of the Japanese quarter, which 
was built at the same time as the Chinese one, so that it may be taken 
for granted that the Japanese quarter thrived at its Original site 
without undergoing any change. Hernando de los Rios, in a letter 
to the King of Spain, reported that there were many Japanese residing 
in the suburbs of Manila as merchants, their number amounting to 
2,000. It would thus appear fairly certain that, like the Chinese, there 
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was a considerable number of Japanese living in the suburbs of 
Manila. 

In the meantime, as has already been mentioned, the outbreak of 
the San Felipe incident again impaired the relations between the Phi- 
lippines and Japan, apparently leading to the deportation of a large 
number of Japanese on the part of the Luzon authorities, resulting, 
probably, in a marked decline in the number of residents in the 
Japanese town in the suburbs of Manila. Despite, the tense feeling 
prevailing between the authorities in Japan and in the Philippines, 
trade between the two countries continued to increase, inasmuch as 
evety year many Japanese merchant vessels called at Manila, this prob- 
ably resulting in a new growth of the Japanese colony till it reached 
its former size, fresh emigrants attiving on board every vessel. 


Japanese at Dilao 


On January 22, 1601, the Governor-General granted permission 
to the Franciscan fathers to start mission work at Dilao for the Japa- 
nese tesidents in that colony. A small church was erected, roofed 
with betel and coco leaves, to accommodate the small Japanese con- 


‘ gtegation. On July 3 in the following year the National Synod in 


Manila dispatched a letter to the King of Spain recommending the 
establishment of definite spheres for mission work by the various 
orders, also petitioning him to forbid the random building of churches 
by these orders. This letter would seem to show the Franciscan 
missionaries, through their having been the pioneers in work among 
the Japanese in the colony, invited jealousy among the members of 
other orders. It also provides an interesting commentary on the 
Japanese colony itself at Dilao, for it would show that its size and 
population justified the construction of a special church for them. 
Early in October, 1603, when a serious riot broke out in the 
Chinese colony, threatening Manila with an unprecedented crisis, the 
then Governor-General, Pedro Bravo de Acufia, who was greatly con- 
cerned over the gravity of the situation, sought the assistance of the 
Japanese in quelling the disturbance. Bartolomé Leonardo de Argen- 
sola, in his Congvista de las Islas Malveas (Conquest of the Molucca 
Islands), published six years later, wrote: 
Near Parian in the suburbs of Manila stands another village, inhabit- 
ed by Japanese (otro barrio habitado de Iapones), who ate the enemy 


of the Chinese and whose countrymen are at constant war with China. 
The Governer-General of the Philippines summoned the chief of the 
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Japanese colony and asked him whether the Japanese would assist the 
Spanish authorities against the Chinese in case the latter tose up in arms, 
after assuring him in a kind way that the Governot-Genetal would te- 
pose implicit confidence in the Japanese under all circumstances. 


This shows in no uncertain terms that the Japanese tesidents in 
Manila were already occupying a Separate village near Parian, the 
Chinese quarter, a hundred Paces outside the town wall, and that the 
Japanese colony had become sufficiently influential to be of effective 


1592 must have been located at Dilao, which history says was situated 
outside the eastern town wall adjoining Parian, the Chinese quarter in 
the south. 

Reports vary as to the number of Japanese residents at Dilao who 
wete mobilized to assist the Spanish authorities during the Chinese 
uprisings, one report placing them at 300 and another at 800. The 
most complete and reliable record of the Chinese disturbances, com- 
piled by Miguel Rodriguez Maldonado, Says that 500 Japanese took 
patt in the battle of October 6, while 400 patticipted ‘in the chase, 


incident resulted in a temporary reduction in the population, but it is 
probable that the steady increase in trade between Japan and the Phi- 
lippines led to an increase in its population, 

A full description of the Situation of the 


Japanese colony at 
Dilao, as well as of the mode of life of the Japan 


ese there, is given 


Streets. It stands but a short distance from the town 
tunning near by. This district is called San Gabriel 


apes eibies hete ar 
Japanese Christians and heathens in Manila. ‘These Japanese have cathe 
from Japan aboard Japanese vessels and settled in Manila, They are 


not so numerous as the Chinese. Their settlement is 
quarter outside the town, and stands between Parian 
ter, and Laguio, a native quarter, adjoining the La Ca 
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A Franciscan father is carrying on mission work among the Japanese 
colony through an interpreter specially engaged by him. The Japanese 
até a people of noble spirit. They are good natured and courageous. 
They wear clothes peculiar to their country, which are kimono, made of 
dyed silk or cotton, coming down to the middle of the legs and opening 
in front. Loose and short trousers ate worn inside, while socks made 
of leather are worn. The Japanese footwear resembles sandals, its soles 
being cleverly woven with straw. The Japanese do not wear hats or 
caps. Their hair is shaved up to the top of their heads, whose back is 
gtown with long hair, which is tied into a graceful knot on the top of 
the head. They wear two swords at their side, one long and the other 
short. They seldom cultivate beards of moustaches. Their appearance 
and manner ate noble. They observe courtesy and etiquette; they 
ptize honour and order; and they are courageous in face of hardship and 
ptivation......... The Japanese residents at Manila may not exceed five 
hundred at most. They never go to other islands of the Philippines for 
settlement. And it is characteristic of the Japanese that they return 
home without staying long in Manila. They deserve cordial treatment, 
which is accorded them in everything. This is also done for the purpose 
of maintaining friendly relations between Japan and the Philippines. 


This description was doubtless based upon Morga’s observations 
during his sojourn in Manila. His estimate of the Japanese, colony 
at Dilao as being 500 may have been made on the basis of his obset- 
vations in 1603, the last yeat of his sojourn in Manila. It bears out 
the figure given by M. R. Maldonado tegarding the Japanese colony 
at Dilao in the same year as some four or five hundred, 


Where Situated 


It should be noted that Dilao, where the Japanese town 
flourished, lay between Parian, the Chinese quarter, and Laguio, a 
native district adjoining the La Candélaria monastety. Parian was 
built in San Gabriel, a rectangular area outside the eastern wall and 
bounded by the town wall and the Pasig River on three sides, 

With regard to the location of Laguio, Morga wrote that there 
were two ptomenades leading out of Manila to the suburbs, one lead- 


ing from the town gate to the native quarter at Laguio wa the San 


Anton monastery. This led to La Candelaria, the Franciscan monas- 
tery, and the most holy place for the citizens of Manila. 

In the conclusion of his painstaking work, José Rizal asserts that 
Laguio was situated in Paco, near the River Pasig and that La Cande- 
laria was located where the village of Paco now stands. His researches 
shed much light on the exact location of the Japanese town at Dilao. 
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Light on its situation was also given in a letter written by Miguel de 
Benavides, Bishop of Manila, under date of Februaty 5, 1605, this 
showing that the Japanese town was situated between Parian and 
Laguio. It further shows that the Chinese and native quatters were 
separated by a ditch, while the Japanese settlement stood but a stone’s 
throw from some of the native houses in Laguio. It appears that the 
Japanese town stood where the old Chinese quartet had stood, adjoin- 
ing the La Candelaria monastery 
To the writer’s knowledge, the Japanese town at Dilao did not 
appear on any of the old maps or plans of Manila, except in the one 
drawn by Ignacio Mufioz in 1671 which shows that Patian was located 
outside the eastern wall. The quarter is described as a rectangular area 
under I. Separated from the Chinese quarter by two ditches San Anton 
district lay to the south. It is shown under d. Southeast of San 
Anton, Dilao is given under e outside the town wall. This plan of 
Manila, together with his reseatch works referred to above, established 
the location of the Japanese town as at Dilao. 

The modern city of Manila has developed and expanded to such 
an extent that hardly a trace of the old city is to be found, though 
fortunately the city still retains the ruins of its old wall. If the old 
plan of Manila and the research works already referred to ate read to- 
gether with the ruins of the old town wall as landmayks, it would appear 
evident that Dilao, where the Japanese town was situated, included 
that part of the present city occupied by the Legislative Building, the 
Normal School, the y.m.c.a. building, and the Girls’ Dormitory, 
namely Conception Street (Calle Concepcion), in addition to Ayala 
Boulvarde and the golf links to the southeast of the old town hall. 

Not long after, the Chinese quarter at Parian was restored. Ac- 
cording to a clerk who accompanied Rodriguez Diaz Guiral, a High 
Court inspector in Manila during a tour of inspection in May, 1606, 
there were as many as 500 Chinese shops in Parian. This clerk also 
paid a visit to the Japanese town on June 17 in the following year 
and reported the existence of ninety-one Japanese shops. ‘The natural 
inference is that in addition to the shops there must have been a con- 
siderable number of Japanese residences, 


Tokugawa’s Peaceful Policy 


_ In 1606 a most unfortunate incident occutred, a Japanese resident 
being killed by a Spaniard. This led to a threatened uprising by the 
enraged Japanese against the Spanish authorities, and history records 
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the fact that some 1,500 Japanese were involved inthe plot. Compar- 
ed with 1603, when the Japanese colony at Dilao was composed of 
some $00 people, by 1606 the number had trebled. 

The threatened Japanese plot of 1606 was nipped in the bud, 

thanks to an appeasement policy successfully resorted to by the Spanish 
authorities, but in spite of this the colony did not remain quiet, for 
in the following year, 1607, the Japanese |residents in Manila started 
a riot, repeating the same disturbance also in 1608. In 1609 again, 
in conjunction with the Chinese, another riot was staged, this time 
the restive Japanese residents gaining the upper hand of the Manila 
authorities, who, however, seem to have succeeded somehow in deport- 
ing them from Luzon. Don Rodrigo de Vivero y Velasco, the newly- 
appointed provisional Governor-General, in a letter to the King of 
Spain on July 8, 1608, stated that he had entrusted Doctor de la Vega, 
Judge of the High Court, with the task of banishing the Japanese 
from Manila, adding that he had written to the Emperor of Japan 
informing him of what atrocities had been committed by the banished 
Japanese and requesting him to deal with them as they deserved, and 
also to limit the number of Japanese coming over to the Philippines 
to merchants and necessary crews. 

On July 9 of the same year the provisional Governor-General of 
the Philippines wrote to Iyéyasu Tokugawa, retired Shogun of Japan, 
to the effect that all Japanese residents had been repatriated that year, 
this action having been necessitated by the trouble they had caused by 
their repeated riots, but that Japanese merchants and other bona Jide 
Japanese immigrants would be granted entry into Manila. In his 
letter addressed to Shogun Hidétada Tokugawa, of Japan, under 
the same date, the provisional Governor-General requested him to 
limit the number of Japanese metchant vessels to four annually, A 
few years previously Governor-General Acuiia had limited the number 
to six, but now the provisional Governor-General demanded the fur- 
ther reduction mentioned, obviously as a precaution against future 
rioting. On August 6 of the same year Iyéyasu Tokugawa teplied 
that all Japanese residents in the Philippines found violating the law 
should be summarily executed, at the same time issuing a mandate to 
the provisional Governor-General authorizing him to deal with such 

troublesome Japanese residents in accordance with the Luzon law. 
This mandate, written in Japanese, was posted on a public bulletin 
board so that every Japanese resident could see it. 

The Tokugawa Shogunate, which was pursuing a policy of en- 
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coutaging peaceful trade avoiding friction with foreign countries, left 
the matter of the punishment of Japanese involved in disturbances in 


Ban on C, hristianity 


Meanwhile the Tokugawa Shogunate brought ever-increasing 
Pressure to bear upon the Christians in Japan, and in September, 1914, 


Japanese Christians, including some women, who had been banished 
to Manila by the Shogunate, settled at San Miguel in the suburbs of 
Manila. A convent was erected for the female members of the new 


women. Apparently about 16 58 San Miguel stood somewhere on 
the south bank of the River Pasig and very near Dilao. 

Over against all this, Martinez de Zufiiga, who went over to 
Manila in 1786 and was engaged in mission work there for more than 
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thirty years, threw considerable light on the sites of the old and new 
San Miguel. He wrote that Convalecencia Isle stood in midstream 
on the Manila (Pasig) River and that on the way to the city, thete 
were formerly the villages of Dilao, Parian, San Miguel, and Arroceros 
on the south bank of the isle. He further stated that the Japanese 
colony at Dilao was later removed to Santa Ana Road, which was then 
named Paco, while the Japanese Christian settlement at San Miguel 
was moved to a district on the opposite bank and re-Christened San 
Miguel. He added that these removals were rendered necessaty by 
the imminence of war between Spain and England. 

In view of the fact that the British occupied Manila in 1762 and 
that de Zufliga arrived at Manila in 1786, more than twenty years 
later, it may be assumed that his description is fairly accurate and trust- 
worthy. Apparently the old Dilao had already been removed to Paco 
about this time, and San Miguel to its present site on the north bank 
of the Pasig River. His statement that San Miguel adjoined Dilao 
and Parian tallies with a version given by Ygnacio de Paz. Reference 
to other old documents and maps corroborates the statement that the 
old San Miguel was located in this district, extending to both sides 
with the southern approach to the present Ayala Bridge as its centre. 
The date of the removal of San Miguel from its old site to the new 
One was given by Felix de Huerta as 1783, while the removal of Dilao 
from its old location to the new one is given by the same authority as 

1762. 


Control of Japanese and Chinese 


The establishment at San Miguel in 1614 of another Japanese 
settlement, this time a Christian one, in addition to the old one at 
Dilao, further added to the population of the Japanese colony in 
Manila. The following year, namely 1615, when Governor-General 
Juan de Silva started on his conquest of the Molucca Islands at the 
head of fifteen warships, he was followed by five hundred Japanese 
whom he had engaged to serve as soldiers from among the Japanese 
colonists in Manila. In February of the year following he engaged a 
Dutch fleet off Malacca in battle. 

In reference to this naval expedition Antonio Bocatro wrote: 


Five hundred Japanese were again engaged at high pay. A Spani- 
ard was appointed their commander to take cate of theit training. Later, 
however, these Japanese were banished on land neat Singapore ona 
charge of bad faith. They made their way to Siam and other countries 
from there. Finally they were returned to Japan. 
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pohulation of Japanese emigrants in Manila seemed to be steadily in- 
creasing in volume. In 1619, Hernando Rios, in his tecommendations 
anent reforms needed in the Philippines petitioned the King of Spain 
to refuse residence to Japanese in the Philippines, drawing attention 
to the tendency to an increase in the population of the Japanese 
colony, which had already teached 2,000, as well as to the possibility 
of further rioting among the Japanese residents. 

On May 29, 1620, a law was passed by the Governor-General of 
the Philippines with tegard to the control of the Japanese and Chinese 
tesidents in the islands. Article I of the enactment reads : 


For defence of Manila, Luzon Island, and other islands of the Phi- 
lippines, it is well-advised to limit the Chinese colony to less than §,000 
in number. Likewise, it is well-advised not to permit too large a num- 
ber of Japanese to reside in Manila. Negligence on the part of author- 
ities concerned in taking proper measures for banishing Japanese has 
tesulted in allowing the Japanese colony to exceed 3,000 in numbet. 


It was added, however, that «no harsh treatment shall be accord- 
ed the Japanese, because it is necessary to keep up commerce and 
friendship with Japan.” 

This enactment clearly shows that the Japanese colony in Manila 
had increased from a thousand to ovet three thousand in 1620. The 
Proposed banishment of the Japanese colony, it would appear, was not 
catried out for some time because the same bill Was again passed on 
December 31, 1622, for the purpose of disposing of the Japanese 
colony which then comprised over 3,000 souls. Again, a letter sent by 
a Japanese who had moved from Manila to Batavia in 1623 stated that 
the Japanese colony in Manila exceeded 3,000. 

News of the much-discussed question of the banishment of Japa- 
nese residents from Manila was carried to Japan by Japanese merchant 
vessels returning from that city. As frequently occurs on such occa- 
sions, an exaggerated report of the treatment of the Japanese emigrants 
and trade by the Luzon authorities was sptead throughout Japan, so 
that both the Government and populace of Japan were led to believe 
that the Luzon authorities had not only banished the whole Japanese 
colony, but that they had strictly prohibited trade with Japan. 

The fact was that the Spanish authorities in the Philippines were 
desirous of promoting trade with Japan, whereas the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate sactificed trade with the Philippines for the sake of a rigid 
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Suppression of Christianity. For example, in 1623 the Philippine 
Government dispatched a goodwill mission to the Tokugawa Shogun- 
ate, informing it of the enthronement of Philip tv as King) of Spain, 
and proposing to conclude a commercial pact between Japan and the 
Philippines. The Philippine mission atrived at Satsuma in Kyushu, 
but in March, 1624, the Shogunate refused to receive the mission on 
the ground that the Spaniards would propagate Christianity in Japan 
under the pretext of carrying on trade. 

There was an almost complete cessation of communication and 
trade between the two countries, and, to make matters worse, atmed 
clashes took place between the Spaniards and Japanese on the River 
Menam in Siam at the end of 1624 and again in 1628. The situation 
between Japan and the Philippines went from bad to worse until 16 30 
when the Tokugawa régime instructed Shigémasa Matsukura, feudal 
lord at Shimabara in Kyushu, to map out a plan to send a punitive ex- 
pedition to the Philippines. Reports of this caused genuine alarm 
among the Philippine authorities, with the tesult that the situation 
between the two countries was confronted With a definite break down. 
On the part of the Tokugawa Shogunate, an attempt was made to send 
an expedition to the Philippines on several Occasions, in consequence 
of which a halt was called to Japanese immigration to the islands while 
the colony in Manila itself must have dwindled considerably. The 
four yeats from 1620 to 1623 inclusive, duting which the colony main- 

tained a steady population of 3,000, teptesented the peak of Japanese 
immigration to the Philippines. 


The Japanese Population 


History shows that in May, 1632, some Japanese Christians afflict- 
ed with leprosy reached Manila aboard some Japanese vessels, having 
been deported by the Shogunate. The number of these unfortunates 
varies according to different documents and tecotds, one version put- 
ting the number at a hundred and another at a hundred and fifty. 
Governor-General Juan Nifio de Tavora, in a letter to the King of 
Spain, puts the number at one hundred and thirty, adding that they 
atrived at Manila in Japanese ships. The exact number of the vessels 
bringing these people to Manila is not given, but it may safely be pre- 
sumed that there were at least two. Further light is shed on the affair 
by a letter written by Christoval Ferreyra, Christian father at Nagasaki, 


to the Bishop of Manila, as well as by Nagasaki-shi, a Japanese history 
of Nagasaki. 
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The arrival of these Christian may have added to the population 
of the Japanese colony in Manila, which since 1624 had been rapidly 
dwindling, that being the time when the Tokugawa Shogunate rejected 
the Philippine proposals for the conclusion of a commercial treaty. 
Shortly after, however, the Shogunate promulgated a dectee closing 
Japan to all foreigners. Also conttol of communications and trade 
With foreign countries was tightened little by little every year by the 
Shogunate, this continuing until the thirteenth year of the Kan-yei era 
(1636) when the Tokugawa administration ruled that all Japanese who 
went abroad should be summarily sentenced to death on their return, 
This rigorous decree must not only have put a temporaty end to com- 
munication between the oversea Japanese and their home folk, but 
accelerated the decline of the Japanese town in Manila. 

Yet, in spite of this a Japanese who went from Manila to Cam- 
bodia in 1637 recorded that the Japanese colony at Manila still number- 
ed some 800 souls, and also that the Japanese residents in Manila lived 
a segregated life in a special quarter, testifying to the existence of 
the Japanese town in that city. 

The revenue list of the Luzon Government for 1637 also put the 
Japanese tributes at 218, and in this connection it must be remembered 
that the inhabitants of the Philippines were laid under/tribute by the 
Manila Government, it being stipulated that the heads of households 
should each pay his tribute to the Government once a yeat. Now the 
Japanese tributes for 1637 being put at 218 may safely be said to tepre- 
sent the number of Japanese households. If each Japanese household 
had four members on an average, the total Japanese community in 
Manila with its 218 households would feptesent 872 members, which 
would bear out the report of the Japanese in Cambodia who estimated 
the size of the Japanese colony at Manila as some 800 in 1637. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that this colony in 1637 numbered some 800. 

On the basis of what has so far been reviewed, fluctuations of the 
population of this colony in Manila may be tabulated as follows : 


Year Japanese Population Remarks 

ist yeat of Ghénki era (May, 1570) 20 
2nd year of Bunroku era (June, 1593) 300 

ditto 400 
4th year of Bunroku era (May, 1595) 1,000 a 
2nd year of Keicho era (June, 1597) — The majority banished 
8th year of Keicho era (Oct., 160 3) 500 
11th year of Keicho era (May, 1606) 1,500 Japanese shops 91 
13th year of Keicho era (June, 1608) — Majority banished 
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Year Japanese Population Remarks 
2nd year of Ghénna era (Mat., 1616) — 500 banished 
sth year of Ghénna era (1619) 2,000 


. 6th year of Ghénna era (May, 1620) — 3,000 
7th year of Ghénna era (July, 1621) 3,000 
8th year of Ghénna eta (Dec., 1622) 3,000 


gth year of Ghénna era (162 3) 3,000 
7th year of Kan-yei era (May, 1632) -— 130 fresh Japanese 
emigrants arrived in 
Manila 


14th year of Kan-yei era (Match, 1637) 800 


Recapitulation 


It should be noted that the Japanese colony in Manila had reached 

a population of 1,000 before the advent of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
but the outbreak of the San Felipe incident resulted in the banishment 
of most of the Japanese from the city. Later, however, the Japanese 
town was rebuilt, and in the eighth year of the Keicho era (1603) the 
population of the Japanese colony had risen to joo. There was a 
steady annual increase in this, so that by the eleventh year of the Keicho 
era (1606) it was trebled. In the second year of the Ghénna era ( 1616), 
joo Japanese residents were deported from Manila, but in spite 

of this the population continued to gtow, until in the fifth year of 
the Ghénna era (1619) the colony had Stown to 2,000 souls, this 
exceeding 3,000 within the next couple of years. The level of 3,000 
was maintained until the ninth yeat of the Ghénna era (1623), and the 

Ptosperity of the Japanese town in Luzon reached its peak in the 

period from 1620 to 162 3, after which it steadily declined. In four- 

teen years, viz., in the fourteenth year of the Kan-yei era (1637), the 

Japanese population in Manila had dwindled to 800, this being due to 


may have taken place, by the result of deaths as well as by the removal 
from Manila to other places on the part of the Japanese residents, 


Manila as early as 1619 to join the Dutch fleet, while one Japanese 
moved to Batavia from Manila by way of Macassar in 162 3, and an- 
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other embarked on a Dutch vessel at Manila the following year. 

On the other hand some Japanese Christian fathers and mission- 
aties smugeled themselves out to their home country from Manila on 
the closing by the Tokugawa régime of the country to foreign com- 
merce. It is easy to imagine how the Japanese town in Manila may have 
declined with the gradual dying off of the first generation settlers, but 
information about the Japanese town was brought to Japan from time 
to time. Ygnacio de Paz, in his Description of the Philippine Islands, 
published in 1658, also said that the Japanese settled at Dilao in the 
suburbs of Manila, being segregated from the indigenous people. He 
added that this town still flourished and that there were some Japanese 
women living at San Miguel, where the Japanese Christian settlement 
had been started. 

History records that the Japanese residents at Dilao were active 
in suppressing the native rebellion in conjunction with the Spanish 
authorities from the end of 1660 to the following spring. Again in 
1666 the Bishop of Manila in a teport stated that some Japanese still 
temained in the suburbs of Manila, but the population of the colony at 
the time must have been insignificant with the town becoming deca- 
dent, and more than forty yeats had passed since the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate had forbidden communication and trade with the islands in the 
first year of the Kan-yei era ( 1626) and thirty years subsequent to the 
closing of Japan to foreign intercourse by it in the thirteenth year of 
the Kan-yei eta (16 36). The Japanese town may have just managed 
to hold together through the efforts: of the descendants of the first 
settlers, including half-castes and possibly crews of Japanese vessels 
which had drifted to the islands. 
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THE WAR GUILT OF AMERICA 


The self-centred policy of the United States has ptecipitated the 
cuttent international hostilities. Washington’s refusal to face realities 
in Hast Asia and in [Europe has divided the world into two battle 
camps. Some time back in a book entitled Tob-a to Sékai (East Asia 
and the World), I strongly criticized the chameleon foreign policy 
of President Roosevelt, and observed as follows : 


America is pursuing a world policy which might lead to a new world 
wat. However, the attitude of the Roosevelt Administration does not 
seem to reflect the unanimous desire of the people, who generally favour 
staying out of war and advocate -teshaping of national policy based on 
traditional ideals. The history of a nation does not always follow the 
course mapped out by its nationals. Cases have occurred where sudden 
outbursts of new conditions have led to a change of attitude in respect 
of inter-State relations. America is taking advantage of the international 
tension, and it is likely that being influenced by a chotus of fortuitous 
circumstances her foreign policy might become increasingly overbearing, 
thereby stimulating the ambition for attaining world hegemony. She 
is determined to display her vigorous stand by telying on her secured 
world position and richness in material potentialities. For that reason 
she is preparing to use Britain fas her front guard and the lattet’s 
dominions and empire countries as vitally needed supply outposts, and 
thus she is hoping to become the main “arsenal for Democracies.” 


The veracity of the foregoing assertion has now been clearly 
established. The only thing to be noted is that the long-expected 
Pacific eruption has broken out a little eatlier owing to President 
Roosevelt’s opposition to envision the new conditions which have 
developed in this part of the world. The responsibility for the Pacific 
war must be borne by the United States whose provocative actions 
in this connection will not escape the sharp notice” of future 
historians. The breakdown in the final Japanese-American parley in 
Washington transparently revealed America’s high-handed policy 
toward Japan and President Roosevelt’s deep-rooted hostility toward 
a new harmony in Hast Asia. 
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President Roosevelt, ignoring the real Strength of the Axis 
nations and suffering from the delusion of self-importance, has 
deliberately involved the American people into an Armageddon 
which is not of their concern, The attitude of Washington during 
the negotiations which dragged on for eight long months was 
obviously designed to coetce Japan into submission. It showed no 
willingness to compose differences by peaceful diplomatic means ; on 
the contrary, it ignored Japan’s friendly apptoaches and thus caused 
the outbreak of the Pacific war. 


of her supporters. It must be remembered, however, that such a step 
on No account reflected a desire of myself as a Possible vanquished. I do 
not see the necessity of cattying on the war further, Prime Minister 
Churchill regarded the overture as an indication of my fearing something 
ot of my becoming sceptical of our ultimate victory, but I will never 
tepeat this overture in the future. 


The truth of the determination of Chancellor Hitler became 
further consolidated when a wat pact was signed between Japan, 
Germany and Italy, agreeing not to conclude a Separate peace and 
prosecute military operations until the final Victory is achieved. 

It is hard to comprehend why Prime Minister Churchill turned 
down the last peace offer of Der Fibrer. Tt seems that British refusal 
was motivated by the same desite which impelled that country to 
Pay no attention to the first German peace move outlined after the 
termination of the Reich military campaign in Poland, Although 
the exact nature of the last Reich peace offer to Britain is not known 
to the writer, it can be reasonably assumed that London was disinclined 
to acquiesce in the Berlin proposition, because it was not agreeable 
to accept a secondary position in Europe. The Reich proposal, it 
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is believed, was based on two fundamental points, that is, (1) that 
Britain should remove from office those British officers responsible 
for the outbreak of the European war and set up a pro-Nazi Govern- 
ment which would follow a policy of non-interference in continental 
affairs, and (2) that Britain should reduce her armaments, especially 
naval armaments, and place the same under the control of the Third 
Reich. 

It is evident that Britain did not regard the peace formula 
of Germany as the final overture of the latter. Hence, it launched 
intense activities to revitalize the “ democratic” line-up—activities 
which accentuated Chancellor Hitler to ptedict in his speech of 
December, 11, 1941, as follows : 

I believe that a certain empire will be ruined after the termination 


of the war. Prime Minister Churchill thinks that this ill-fated empire 
will be Germany, but I firmly believe that it is the British Empire. 


The attitude manifested by the Roosevelt Government during the 
Japanese-American negotiations started in April, 1941, with the 
object of maintaining peace in the Pacific, lacked not only common 
sense, but rudimentary understanding of actualities. That is why 
December 8 of the same year proved a fateful day to both America 
and adherents of the old order. Just as Prime Minister Churchill 
ignored Chancellor Hitlet’s peace overture without thinking it as an 
ultimatum, so President Roosevelt failed to visualize the diplomatic 
step of Japan for an amicable settlement of the Pacific deadlock as 
her fina] endeavour. Consequently, he was expecting Tokyo to yield 
to the basic principles of Washington, without being aware of the 
fact that the fate of his country depended on concluding a mutually 
beneficial understanding with Japan. The five-point proposal 
presented by Tokyo to Washington under date of November 20, 1941, 
was based on the three cardinal principles enunciated by Foreign 
Minister Togo at the special session of the Diet which was convoked 
on November 17. No one can deny that the proposal indicated 
Japan’s maximum limit of conciliation, particularly when it stipulated 
that : 

(1) Neither Japan nor America should make armed advance into 
any part of southeastern Asia other than French Indo-China and the 
southern Pacific region ; 

(2) Both countries should co-operate to guarantee each othet’s 


acquisition of goods and materials necessary for it in the Netherlands 
East Indies ; 


(3) The Governments of both countties should restore trade 
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relations existing prior to the enforcement of the assets freezing order, 


and America should agree to supply Japan with the required amount of 
petroleum ; 


_ (4) The American Government should not take any action to 
hinder Japan’s peace efforts ; and that 


(5) The Japanese Government should agree to withdraw its 
forces from French Indo-China with the conclusion of a just peace. 


That this proposal meant an ultimatum must have been evident 
to any man of common sense and reason, The American Govern- 
ment’s reply handed to the Japanese Government under date of 26 of 
the same month, insisted on adherence to such ptinciples as were 
altogether unacceptable to Japan from the Viewpoint of self- 
existence. Thus the Negotiations were ruptured by the American 
Government in order to give full play to the mistaken Roosevelt 
diplomacy. 

Before the outbreak of the Pacific war, the United States had 
evidently hoped to spike the fruition of Japan’s co-prosperity aims 
through economic intimidations, Placing super-confidence on her 
economic power and spiritedly advocating the maintenance of the 
Status quo, ot the old world order, she over-estimated the effects of 
economic battle against Japan, particularly when the latter country 
had beforehand perfected the system of controlled economy. While 
the final Japanese-American negotiations were proceeding in 
Washington, American public opinion as revealed in press comments 
urged the Roosevelt Government to tighten the economic blockade 
against Japan. Undoubtedly Washington wanted Tokyo to choose 
between suffering an economic starvation and the acceptance of its 
peace formula. This move clearly showed its appalling ignorance in 
assessing the prestige and virile mentality of the Japanese people and 
the State. President Roosevelt ought to have realized that to the 
Japanese nation bargaining was not a mode of equitable settlement. 

Eugene Staley, one of the foremost American economists, 
writing in the last October, 1941 issue of Foreign Affairs, in substance, 
stated as follows : 


Frankly speaking, Japan’s limbs are now beginning to be disjointed. 
With the co-operation of Great Britain, China, the Netherlands and the 
Soviet Union, America will be able to sever them from the body peaceful- 
ly, or get Japan to come down from her dangerous perch with a 
minimum loss of her interest and prestige. We shall do well to be 
first prepared to take the former alternative, and then try the latter. 
Japan should be made to choose between the two. 
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This well-informed scholar is supposed to have studied the 
development of controlled economy in the totalitarian States and of 
the actual phases of the so-called regional bloc economy. Even such 
an intelligent American endorsed the Roosevelt diplomacy. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that American public opinion displayed a lack 
of proper understanding of concrete realities, and supported the 
official view of continuing the old order in East Asia in total 
disregard of Japan’s sacrifices during the past four years of the 
China affair. America’s economic offensive was intended to strike 
at the weak spots of Japan’s economic fabric. It may be noted that 
as a result of her earlier long-standing connection with the interna. 
tional free trade system, Japan developed a liberal economy, traces of 
which remained until she enforced controlled economy to counteract 
the pressure of the “‘ democratic ” front. 

America’s strategy against Japan was analogous to the economic 
pressure Britain brought to bear upon Germany during the last 
World War. Now the situation has changed. Japan, like Nazi 
Germany, discarding free trade, has adopted controlled economy to 
maintain the stability of the national economic structure. Britain and 
America underrated the value of this new system and thereby made 
another miscalculation in their economic battle technique. 

The time for bandying words with Ametica has passed. Japan 
has crossed the Rubicon : not arguments, but facts and object lessons 
can only awaken America from her illusion. The continued 
favourable results of the war, accelerating the realization of Japan’s 
co-prosperity policy, will be the right object lessons to her. 

—Masamichi Royama (The Kaizo, January, 1942)! 


BOOSTING INDIRECT TAXES 


Some time back I half jestingly said that though Japan had been 
prosecuting the China affair for four and a half yeats, its total bond 
issue had reached only ¥3 5,600,000,000, a figute too small for the 
nation which has assumed the leadership of greater East Asia. ‘This 
statement of mine was disfavoured by certain quarters. Of course, I 
did not mean that national borrowing should be encouraged. What I 
meant to say was that the smallness of the amount of bond issues 
teflected the negative activity of the Government. 


1 Masamichi Royama, ex-professor in the Economics Department of Tokyo 
Imperial University, is now a free-lance writer on politics, both home and international. 
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I do not favour for a moment that Japan should have as big a 
debt as the 90,000,000,000 marks of Germany, {1 1,400,000,000 of 
Britain or $49,000,000,000 of the United States. Neither do I think 
it is advisable to increase the bond issue by $0 or 100 per cent. a year, 
asin Germany. I only intended to criticize the so-called sound financial 
policy adopted by the Government. 

For the past ten years I have been frankly criticizing the loan 
policy of the Government at every available opportunity, and I have 
all along advocated tax increase—particularly, the substantial increase 
of indirect taxes. But up to the commencement of the China affair, the 
total revenue from indirect taxes including the profit of the tobacco 
monopoly bureau, was larger than the revenue from direct taxes. 
Consequently, the Government was attacked by financial writers still 
under the liberalistic influence of the later Meiji era for boosting in- 
direct tax revenue. Their denouncement was not altogether unjust, 
inasmuch as the settled accounts for the fiscal year of 1936-37 showed 
that the actual indirect taxes amounted to ¥742,000,000 as against the 
direct taxes of *%507,000,000, or almost so per cent. larger. However, 
the situation has now changed. In the four years since the China affair, 
the total direct tax revenue increased to £2,866,000,000, or to 564 when 
the figure for 1936 is taken as roo. If the natural tax increase is in- 
cluded in it, the total amount would teach mote than ¥¥3,000,000,000, 
or six times that for 1936. On the other hand, the indirect tax revenue 
was *¥1,180,000,000 in the budget for the fiscal yeat of 1941-42, or 
only 159 compared with the figure for 1936. Thus, the relation between 
the direct tax revenue and the indirect tax revenue has been fundamental- 

ly altered. Japan has become the greatest directly taxed nation in 
the world as shown by the following table: 


Direct and indirect taxes percentage 


Country Direct taxes Indirect taxes Others 
Japan 66.87 27.57 5-56 
America 62.31 35.80 1.89 
Britain 55.64 38.08 6.28 
Germany 49.59 26.18 24.23 
France 31.79 34.84 33.37 
Italy 30.28 35.28 34.44 


Even those who favour increasing direct taxes do not desire to 
limit the inctease of indirect taxes which in the past four years climbed 
to 59 pet cent., while the direct tax revenue increased five times. That 
is why a bill for increasing indirect taxes was submitted to the tecent 
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extraordinary session of the Diet. The proposed boosting would obtain 
¥630,000,000 in a normal year and ¥170,000,000 in the last one-third 
of 1941-42. In this.connection the Finance Minister said that the 
rise aimed at increasing indirect taxes on luxuries or what were not 
absolutely necessary for the people’s livelihood, so that the purchasing 
power could be absorbed, consumption retrenched and the national 
tevenue advanced. That is why the tobacco ptices and railway fares 
were advanced. 

At the present moment when prices have risen to a considerable 
extent due to the protracted warfare, itis natural to imagine that hardship 
would be felt to maintain the living standard. Moreover, as a gradual 
inctease in taxes appears inevitable, the Japanese people must adjust 
themselves to new conditions by lowering their standard of living. At 
the same time, the Government, to ameliorate difficulties in living, must 
thoroughly improve distribution and supply conditions. While taxes 
are being increased and the production cost advanced, it seems irration- 
al to demand the lowering of the sales price, and yet such a policy, it 
is believed, can be executed without unduly embarrassing the pro- 
ducers, 

For reducing the production cost, the Army and the Navy, the 
greatest consumers, are already adopting the system of cost accounting. 
The same system should be applied to daily necessities, but that is 
rather difficult. Fresh foodstuffs, for instance, that have so close 
relations to the people’s livelihood, are vety hard to control and to 
supply smoothly. The official plan of removing the middlemen has 
resulted in a failure. The Government must endeavour to make the 
people lower their standard of, livelihood, beginning with such 
luxurious items as musical instruments, gramophones, shotguns, golf, 
billiards, radio receiving sets, electric fans, ice boxes and others. 

All these non-essential, yet popular, goods are listed as class two 
taxable articles in the newly-sponsored Goods Tax - Buppin-zei. It 
cannot be denied that gramophone dealers by selling records ate netting 
a profit as high as 4o per cent. This is decidedly unjust considering 
the fact that the handling of phonograph records involves very little 
trouble. Moreover, such articles scarcely become shop-worn, and 
Practically no packing expenses are incurred by the sellers while stocking 
or selling them. This sort of disparity in the situation can be easily 
remedied. 

Finally, there is also a tendency of incteasing wages or salaries 
simultaneously with the rise in direct and indirect taxes. ‘This seems 
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to have been already done by government offices that have abundant 
budget amounts and defence industry concerns. This procedure 
only weakens the significance of tax increase aiming at the absorption 
of the putchasing power and causes inflation and wattime prosperity 
to manufacturers. Such an anomalous Practice should also be abso- 
lutely forbidden. 

—Toshiyé Obama (The Chuo Koron, January, 1942)! 


THE DRIFT OF EUROPEAN TURMOIL 


x) 

Al propos the world war, the activities of all the combat nations 
present a fascinating study. All of them anticipate that when a general 
peace is restored, the international situation would turn in their favour, 
They, however, seem to differ as to the duration of the war. Some of 
them believe that the current hostilities would last for a long time, 
while others opine that peace would be restored within a short time. 
Yet none of them entertain the idea that the latest world turmoils 
would last indefinitely. The general supposition is that international 
normalcy will be attained in the not distant future. 

At the present moment no one is in a position to definitely predict 
the exact duration of the war, which is dependent on the circumstances 
governing the internal and external conditions of the belligerent coun- 
tries. Still optimists hold the view that peace will return shortly. 
They base their prognostication on the fact that peace sentiment is 
already brewing in certain quarters and that Chancellor Hitler himself 
desires peace, especially because he made two peace overtures to Britain 
during the first phase of the European war. As against this, pessimists 
are prone to declare that the situation will become gtadually ageravated. 
They are sanguine that the current hostilities will develop into a real 
world war with the eventual patticipation of the so-called neutral 
nations of the continents of Europe and Asia and of the Western 
Hemisphere, and thus a universal gigantomachy will continue in- 
definitely. 

Up to now the European war appears to bea struggle for supremacy 
between Germany on the one side and Britain, the United States and 
the Soviet Union on the other. While the totalitarian b/oc is in the 
offensive, the ‘democratic ” group is fighting a defensive warfare. 
The Soviet Union has not only withstood the high tension assaults of 


’ Toshiyé Obama is a director and managing editor of the Chugai Shogyo Shimpo and 
a well-known writer on economics, 
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the Third Reich, but has reorganized her war machine to prosecute 
protracted resistance. Therefore, the assertion of Chancellor Hitler 
that “‘the year 1941 shall be a memorable year for the establishment 
of a new order in Europe” has proved its inflated nature. 

Whether a long-drawn-out war will benefit Britain and America is 
not clear. Signor Virginio Gayda, the mouthpiece of Il Duce, is cer- 
tain that the ‘‘ democracies ” are nearing their nemesis. On the other 
hand, those observers who are probing into the dark side of the question 
emphasize that the European turmoil is more than an inter-Power 
struggle for world hegemony ; in fact, itis the genesis of an unprecedent- 
ed world revolution, which will completely change the basic conception 
of national existence, independence and equality, as well as the various 
laws regulating inter-State relations. They do not fix a time limit for 
the consummation of such an epochal revolution, but point out that 

during the transitional period, which is bound to be of a longer dura- 
tion, sufferings to mankind will become acute, causing human civili- 
zation to lose its brilliancy for the time being. 

Significantly enough, an opinion of this nature was circulated 
during the last World War, the cessation of which engendered the 
rapid transformation of Europe. 

To foretell accurately the fate of the current European struggle 
is undoubtedly difficult, since either party is busy disseminating fabricat- 
ed or exaggerated accounts of its ultimate success in an attempt to 
range as many neutral countries as possible on its side. So far as the 
upheaval in Europe is concerned, the searchlight of public attention 
is focussed on the German-Soviet wat, which broke out mysteriously 
at a time when everybody was expecting the German invasion of Great 
Britain. Although Berlin has made clear its position which necessitated 
the declaration of war on the Stalin administration, it is still difficult 
to fully comprehend what prompted Chancellor Hitler to take such a 
sudden step at such a time. 

The remarkable power of resistance the Soviet Union has manifested 
in the present war conclusively proves how within a limited period 

of her secluded life she had been able to build a fighting machinery 
of reckonable character. If she was preparing to attack Germany 
from the rear as alleged by Chancellor Hitler, it is rather strange that 
she should have concluded a treaty of non-aggtession with Berlin ! 
Even if the truth of the German version is admitted, there still remains 
the question why Soviet Russia did not initiate a showdown against 
he Third Reich when the latter was waging a life-and-death struggle 
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on the western front. At the vety start of the German-Soviet war the 
Reich Army scored such decisive victories that the world public began 


American Navy to minimize the activities of German U-boats. How- 
ever, subsequent war results seem to have established the défensi 
potentialities of the Red Army. fe 

It 1s evident that when Chancellor Hitler delivered a speech at 
the opening ceremony of the annual winter relief work on October 30 
I 941, he was hoping that the Soviet campaign would not be of a toca 
cree = can be imagined that the Berlin High Command planned to 

jug Ommunist Russia within three months or so—a plan which 
had worked successfully till September, but later on it underwent a 
change owing to the stubborn resistance of the Red Army. 

Apart from other feasons, it can be presumed that German 
declared war on the Soviet Union to be better ptepared for prolon ed 
hostilities in Europe, and not for Scoring an early victory over tie 
Communist tégime. It seems that the Third Reich as a first step 
toward creating a new European order, is concentrating her atten- 
tion to reorganize the occupied areas before deeply penetratin 
into the hinterland of Soviet Russia. At the same time she is Ghee 
teplenishing her war structure to ptepate for future offensives. This 
shows that a long-drawn-out war will be of advantage to Germany 
providing her with added Opportunities to effectively utilize the econo- 
Mic fesources of occupied regions. Since she has occupied Ukraine 
and enjoys military superiority in Leningrad and Moscow sectors, she 
1s in a fortunate position to put into motion a new deal covetine an 
extensive area in collaboration with Italy and her allies in the Balkans. 

For a long time Nazi Germany has been advocating the policy 
of Grossraumwirtschaft (greater sphere economy). She also plans to 
construct a Southern European economic zone with Italy as major 
partner, for which purpose she has already started developing large- 
scale agricultural industries in the Balkans. She has concluded agree- 
ments with Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and others to obtain agricul- 
tural products by supplying them with agricultural implements and 
tools, general goods and munitions, the settlement of transactions being 
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on the basis of Reich currency. In addition, she is contemplating to 
establish a northern European order. 

On November 24, 1941, the Domei News Agency bureau in Berlin 
teported that plans were being perfected to reotganize northern 
Europe. It added that Reich Governors in occupied territories in 
Europe were recently summoned to Berlin by Chancellor Hitler to 
discuss the matter. On that occasion, it is understood, Dr. Frank, 
Governor of Poland, Dr: Seyss-Inquart, Governor of the Netherlands, 
and other Nazi gauleiters submitted their views on the projected creation 
of a new order embracing their respective administrative sphetes. 
The conference ended after atriving at a concrete decision. 

It has also been reported that the Nazi Government has accepted 
the barter economy plan outlined by Minister of Economy Funk design- 
ed to dispense with the use of gold as a medium of payment. 

All these activities indicate that the European war is destined 
to become a protracted affair. On the other hand, when the proposed 
new order starts operating new situations willbegintodevelop. Certain 
circles think that Chancellor Hitler may hold-a European conference 
at Vienna to reorganize the continent. Even in that case it is prob- 
lematic whether neutral nations like Switzerland, Sweden, Spain 
and Protugal and the Vichy Government would accept the German 
Chancellor’s invitation unconditionally. Other quarters believe that 
either a Pan-Balkan parley will materialize or a conference between the 
countries signatory to the Anti-Comintern Pact will take place soon. 
At any rate, it is certain that changes will occur in the EKuropean situa- 
tion within a reasonable time limit. 

Although the exact nature of the Ptoposed new European order 
is not known, it is understood that Chancellor Hitler plans to install 
4 concotporate organization consisting of all the continental nations, 
Germany exercising the central authority. Therefore, its complexion 
is fundamentally different from an alliance between nations, or a federa- 
tion of States or a union of tegions as in America. It is bound to 
recast the existing conceptions regarding independence and equality, 
and as such, it will adopt a system quite reactionary to that of the im- 
potent League of Nations, which came into being after the termination 
of the first World War. 

So far as the Western Hemisphere is concerned, it seems that 
the United States, in order to petpetuate its so-called Monroe Doctrine, 
is determined to establish tegional solidarity by exercising control 
Overt the Latin nations. The objective of Pan-Americanism is telated 
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to this aspiration of the United States. 

A few days after the outbreak of the European war in September, 
1939, Washington held a conference of the Foreign Ministers of the 
American nations at Panama in accordance with the resolution adopted 
at the Lima Pan-American Conference of 1 938, and resolved to maintain 
the neutrality of the New World and to teinforce hemispheric solidarity. 
This agreement between 21 tepublics of the continent became generally 
known as the Panama Pan-American Declaration. 

In this connection it may be noted that the idea of holding Pan- 
American parleys originated when a conference of seven South American 
nations was held in 1877 to dispose of matters relative to international 
ptivate law. Then the question of strengthening Pan-American 
solidarity was developed at Washington in 1889, with the result that a 
Pan-American organization was set up. Since then the new body 
met from time to time to discuss matters concerning hemispheric 
laws, economy and politics, ultimately taking its present form. 

The fundamental feature of Pan-Americanism is that it completely 
debars the Powers of other continents to meddle in the affairs of the 
Ametican continent, the latter pledging at the same time to tefrain 
from interfering in non-American mattets. This principle was thrown 
overboard by the United States soon after the Versailles award. More- 
overt, her recent movements in many instances have been quite contrary 
to the spirit of the Panama Declaration. 

When the United States’ involvement in the current European 
struggle began to be strongly canvassed, Ibero-Ametican nations 
became uneasy, for Washington desired their full support if it decided 
to take part in the conflict. To begin with, the Roosevelt administra- 
tion started persuading Mexico to declare war on the Axis Powers 
and launched energetic campaigns to suppress the activities of the 
non-intetventionist elements in the United States. Simultaneously, 
emissaries of President Roosevelt were sent to various Latin countries 
to pave the way for participation in the war. Whatever may be the 
decision regarding the maintenance of Pan-American solidarity, it 
is certain that Washington diplomacy will meet with great difficulties 
to impose its policies on all the South American nations. It is, how- 
evet, likely that the American continental solidarity will be further vita- 
lized to prevent the infiltration of the influence of Axis Europe. 

From the Tripartite Alliance concluded between Japan, Germany 
and Italy it is clear that, while Japan is determined to create a new 
order in greater East Asia, Germany and Italy are striving forward to 
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realize a similar objective in Europe. Each contracting patty is follow- 
ing the policy of co-existence and cO-prosperity in its regional sphere 
to develop new harmonious living, thereby contributing to the peace 
of the world. 

Because of this Axis alignment, the creation of a new world order 
through the efforts of Japan in Steater Hast Asia and through the ef. 
forts of Italy and Germany in Europe has become highly desitable to 
restore international peace, which disappeared after the collapse of 
the League of Nations. 

Certain observers maintain that the present international hostilj- 
ties will eventually cause the tise of a number of bloc states and that 
each group will be administered by a central authority, thus develop- 
ing a system quite dissimilar to that of the League of Nations. A 
political renovation of this nature even during the current petiod of 
turmoil will be of benefit, because it will stimulate the growth of 
regional consciousness in homogenous spheres. 


difference between the Proponents of a new world structure and the 
adherents of the old world set-up. 


—Dob-ichi Matsuda (The Gaiko Jibo, January, 1942)! 


* Doh-ichi Matsuda, LL.D., is ex-Ambassador to Rome. 
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Nippon Suis AN SHIGHEN GAKU (A Treatise on Japan’ s Aqua- 
ti¢ Products). By Hiroaki Aikawa, D. Sc. (Agric.) The Suisan- 
sha, Tokyo. pp. 228. 3.00 jen. 

x 

The science of aquatic products, an essential branch of fishery 
science, deals with under-water resoutces in all their aspects. Aquatic 
products differ from minerals in that while the former can be increased 
by artificial methods, the lattet’s output is dependent on natural deposits. 
On the other hand, as the exact volume of objects growing under water 
cannot be accurately assessed by any means whatsoever, they can be 
easily distinguished from agricultural and live-stock commodities. 
This proves that the science of aquatic products is far more difficult 
a subject to comprehend than the live-stock breeding, especially when 
it aims at methodically examining the collective or individual move- 
ments of submerged creatures and other forms of marine lives and 
plants, besides the technical limitations in carrying on with such a task 
minutely and constantly. 

Generally speaking, when compared with the strides made by 
other sciences, the progress of fishery science appears to be notably 
slow. It is, therefore, natural that the fishery science of Japan has 
not yet been able to record any brilliant conclusion, though the country 
is blessed with the richest fishing resources in the world. This does 
not mean that our scholars specializing in this particular department 
are all inefficient ; on the contrary, it can be said that some of them, 
despite their incomplete studies, have already obtained valuable results, 
For example, the accomplishments of Masamichi Ohshima, Michitaka 
Udaand Tauchi. Even then it has to be admitted that so far as synthetic 
knowledge is concerned, our fishery science is still in its infancy ; 
as such, a gteat deal is expected of it in the future, particularly in view 
of the fact that our Government, the general public and the academic 
world have realized the importance of mutual co-operation to actively 
promote this line of study. 

It can be anticipated that it would not be long when Japan’s fishery 
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science will successfully compete with the similar scietnific advance. 
ments in Europe and America, thereby enhancing the dignity of the 
nation as the leader of greater East Asia. As the responsibility toward 
insuring adequate food supplies for the billion people of the sphere 
rests on the shoulders of Japan, itis up to our fishery scholars and fishing 
' interests to undertake the mission of accelerating the turn-over of 
marine products in our country and judiciously distribute them through- 
out the region. In order to attain that objective, they should leave 
no stone unturned to inquire into the future possibilities of our fishing 
industry. It is regrettable that our Scientific achievements in respect 
of the study of marine products, which form the vital parts of our food 
supplies, are still fragmentary. Fortunately, however, such a short 
coming has been considerably ‘mitigated by the appearance of this 
volume which is not only authoritative, but depicts in a lucid manner 
a long list of scientific observations based on scholastic examinations 
and experiences. 

The author is an expert attached to the Fisheries Experimental 
Station of Japan. He is popularly acknowledged as a rising authority 


At the outset of his w 
of the science of aquatic products 
underlying it. By dwelling minutely on each technical 
stress on such subjects as 
measurement of acquired products in 
Principles of stock change” and ‘ 
stock.” In this manner he surveys 


the chapter, ‘‘ The 


Principles of Stock Change,” he introduces the views of Norwegian 


and French authorities on fishery, and adds : 
The causes of stock change may be rou 
Yening factors from outside” and « the biological factors of stock.” 


That is why, whenever a great change occurs in catches consequent 
upon stock change, attention is concentrated on the study of “‘inter- 


ghly divided into « inter- 
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vening factors from outside.” Some of the French scholars are of the 
same opinion. In our Country too, fishermen ate considered reliable 
forecasters of weather and sea conditions. However, J. Hjort of Nor- 
way and other savants of his view having noticed that a change in “ the 
age Composition of stock” has a great deal to do with catches, have 


emphasized the importance of paying attention to “ the biological factors 
of stock change.” 


The method of studying stock on such a basis in called “< vital 
Statistics.” Roughly Speaking, “annual change” in many cases is 
brought about chiefly by «intervening factors from outside,” while 
“ periodical change ” and “accumulative change” are occasioned mostly 


by “biological factors.” In each case, these causes are found to be 
working together. 


The most important portion of the volume is chaptet xvr en- 
titled ‘Actual Conditions of Japan’s Aquatic Products and the Methods 
of Investigation Thereof.” Here the author in concluding his manifold 
observations gives weighty prominence to the principles outlined by 
him as a sequel to his thorough examination of the life and movement 
of the marine products of Japan. After significantly referring to the 
indispensability of scientific study as a means to protect and foster 
the growth of under-water resources of the country, he alludes to the 
fluctuations in catches of major fishes in recent years. 

In describing the ideal of fishing enterprise, Dr. Aikawa says : 

The ideal of fishing enterprise is to catch the greatest volume of fish 
as cheaply as possible by using the minimum amount of labour. Hence, 
it is primarily necessary to determine the highest level of stock attained 
by natural cases, such as increased productivity and increase in weights 
which are liable to be affected by natural deaths and other disabilities, 
and then fix a proper rate of catch on the basis of such calculation. 


By way of summing up, the author states that the actual condition 
of aquatic products may be ascertained by means of biological investiga- 
tions, while the effects of artificial methods of increasing the population 
of fish may be noted by sctutinizing catch-statistics. Similarly, the 
effects of ‘intervening factors from outside ” may be estimated by 
accurately inquring into sea and weather conditions. 

The book undoubtedly portrays the most developed side of the 
science of aquatic products in Japan. 


“Ixt” NO Kouzou (THE CoMPONENT ELEMENTS OF “ Tr’). 
By Sxuzo Kuxt. The Iwanami Shoten, Tokyo. pp. 210. 1.20 yen. 


For a foreigner it is rather difficult to perceive the correct nuance 
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of the Japanese word ki. In most cases, it tries to convey the meaning 
of smartness, stylishness or what is represented by the French word 
chic ; yet it has a delicate shade of difference of its own. A princess of 
a Western country may be spoken of as being smartly dressed. Buta 
Japanese princess is never referred to as being dressed in #&i style. This 
term is more applied to persons or things connected with gay circles, 
such as geisha, actors, actresses and the like, than to persons associated 
with professional quarters, such as scholars, priests, lawyers, military 
officets, etc. 

The word yabo is the antithesis of ‘ki. The former is sometimes 
applied to an unintelligent or senseless action ; whereas the latter is 
primarily applied to personal style than to action. 

In order to appreciate the racial culture of a nation, it is important 
that one should grasp the nuance of those words of its language which 
have no exact equivalents in other tongues. It has been an admitted 
fact that a person cannot enjoy the literature of a foreign country unless 
he is able to conceive the subtleties of words peculiar to its language. 
Strangely enough, there are not a few ptofessors of English literature 
in Japan whose command over the colloquial English is poor. 

This volume will serve as an object lesson to a foreigner and to a 
Japanese, wishing to digest thoroughly the characteristic features of 
Japanese culture, as well as the sensuous idiosyncracies of the nation, 
particularly at this moment when a correct understanding of things 

Japanese is essential. For that reason, the book is recommendable as a 
Significant one. It is an elaboration of an article written by the author 
in the magazine Shisob (Idea) some time ago. He says in the preface : 


Living philosophy must be of such a nature as it would help one to 
understand actuality. How to Stasp actuality and how to describe the 
telative experiences are the chief objects of this book. After all, 7&7 re- 
Presents a special feature of our national character, just as the French 
word esprit signifies the French national character and the virile spirit 
of the French people. Certain observers maintain that the German 
word geist bears the same meaning as esprit; but according to Hegel, the 
former has a peculiar shade of meaning which is not covered by the 
latter. Similarly, the English words Spirit, intelligence and wit each have 
a different meaning from the French term esprit. While spirit and in- 
telligence are incomplete to convey the intended sense of esprit, the word 
wit has a wider scope of meaning than the French one. On the other 
hand, just as the German word Sehnsucht denotes the German trace, so 
the Japanese word i& has a pronounced racial colour. The epithet 
Fransu-ttki partially expresses the meaning of iki, but it cannot 
fully convey the latter’s import unless it is accompanied by another 
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word. However, it is difficult to 


nging the “ Habanera,” 
French expression raf- 


Therefore, it may be said that sk is a clea 
Yamato race. 


Precise, iki mainly reflects the ethical j 
of our Yedo period culture. This accounts i the fact i eer 
of Yedo (now Tokyo) used to admire or rather adore Iking Otoko—men 
of zhi type, and therefore, it is no wonder that it constituted a vital 
element in the temperament of the Yedo people. 

The third symbol is akiramé, ot tesignation to fate. This explains 
why the Yedo People took things in an casy manner and never regretted 
an Irrevocable loss or any other happening which was beyond the power 


power for the benefit of needy persons. The second and third symbols 
of the word appear to be at variance with the first one, that is bitai; but 
it should be noted that bivai has dual possibilities. The second symbol 
fepresenting X77 (manliness or pride) is originally a product of idealism 

which reinforces the traits of bitai and yet the latter does not necessarily 
insist upon acquiring its objectives, but is satisfied with the manifesta- 
tion of its aims or desires. 

It will be noticed, therefore, that there is no vicious or vulgar ele- 
ment in ki, in whose composition bitai forms the mainspring being 
vitalized by #kij?, which is based upon the ideals of Bushido in the back. 
ground of the non-actualism of Buddhism. Also it may be said that i&7 
does not concern itself either with the actuality of society or human 
world at large, but tries to keep away from them, indulging in things 
which ate within its reach and which are agreeable to it. 

A person studying Occidental culture may come across an object 
apparently resembling 7k. He must be guarded against recognizing it 
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in that light, even if its artistic elegance corresponds to that of tRi, TE 
one wete to admit that the complex shades of ‘& cannot be discerned 
objectively, he will surely realize that in Western culture there is noth- 
ing like it. If one asks, if a conscious phenomenon like iki can be found 
in Western culture, the answer is decidedly in the negative. 


In our present world metaphysical observations are outgrowing 
their usual limits, and we are in danger of being luted by their illusions 
or hallucinations, especially when many thinkers are apt to deal with 
such delusions as realities. We must protect ourselves from being misled 
by them. We should never be influenced by the flatus vocis ; instead 
we must acquire the habit of recapitulating what objects we have ever 
seen with our spiritual visions in their real and concrete forms. ‘The 
best way we can practice and maintain such a habit is by cultivating a 
determined desire to insure the ever-lastingness of our spiritual civiliza- 
tion, or by attuning our eros toan idealisticand non-actualistic culture. 

Iki is inseparably related to the ideals underlying our Bushido, 
as well as the non-actualism of Buddhism. Only a human race which 
entertains yearning for the freedom of soul and has unblutred visions 
to recognize fate is in a position to make Dita take the shape of iki. 
Obviously, we shall not be able to fully comprehend the essence of 
iki unless we tealize that it is something peculiar to our Yamato race. 

Shibumi is a word kindred to iki: only it lacks an erotic element, 
and has sincerity as one of its essential ingredients. One may hear 
of an earthenware tea-set or a singet’s voice or the pattern of a dress 
being characterzied as shibumi-ga-aru. Haraghéi (literally, belly art) is 
another term the delicate nuance of which is not readily understandable 
to a foreigner. It is a salient element in our dramatic art, crystallizing 
the tender mode of expressing feelings. 

It is necessary for a foreigner, desirous of knowing the inner dis- 
tinctive nature of Japanese culture, to accurately understand the nuance 
of those Japanese words which have no equivalents in his language 
or in other foreign languages. If he is not familiar with the true 
meanings and imports of such expressions, he will not be able to enjoy 
the Kabuki (Japanese classical drama) or the Jobruri (Japanese ballad 
drama). 

The book, indeed, throws an illuminating tay into the genuine 
cultural [phase of Japanese life, pointing out the gtaceful, emotive 
and gallant peculiarities of the people. 
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Hoprou No S£1z.A4 (The Northern Rebels). B Taku Takashi 
The Taikan-doh, Tokyo. PP. 320. 2.00 yen, ). By akaghi. 


At the very beginning of the first chapter a dramatic effect is 
created to rouse the interest of the reader. A travel-weary mounted 
messenger, dashing through many a mountain and river, arrives in 
Kyoto, then the seat of the Imperial Court, on March 29 in the second 
year of the Ghénkei eta, cattying an urgent report of an outbreak 
of rebellion from Okiyo Fujiwara, Governor of Déwa Province, at a 
frontier district in that locality. The author minutely describes the 
conditions then prevailing in Déwa and Mutsu, the two extreme 
northeastern provinces and, inter alia, states : 


Déwa and Mutsu Provinces had still temained uncontrolled by the 
Imperial Court. They were inhabited by a ferocious tribe belonging to 
the Ezo race who had been periodically putting up strong resistances 
against the Yamato race for over a thousand years, since the establish- 
ment of the seat of our Imperial Court at Kashihara, Yamato Province. 
These Ezo people in their hostile attitude were like fierce wild animals 
toaming at liberty. Despite the fact that they had been herded into 
such a remote region by the Yamato people after several centuries of 
sanguinary battles, the danger that they might start counter-attacking 
the latter at any moment remained unliquidated. In fact, the Ezo race 
was always on the lookout for an opportunity to stage a come-back. 
In these circumstances, the sudden arrival of an urgent messenger from 
the Governor of Déwa Province created a consternation among the 
Court nobles, and they realized that the cord of subjugation which had 
been fastened earlier on the Ezo race by General Tamuramaro, after a 
successful large-scale expedition, had finally snapped. They were tem- 
porarily dismayed out of their wits. Meanwhile, further urgent mes- 
sengers from Déwa Province began to arrive in Kyoto in quick succes- 
sion, bringing accounts of serious reverses the local garrison had been 
suffering at the hands of the rebels, as well as appeals for the immediate 
dispatch of a relief force from Mutsu Province. Consequently, the 
Imperial Court ordered the Governor of Mutsu Province to send a 
strong reinforcement, but somehow he did not comply with the order. 
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This disobedience greatly annoyed the Court which again forcefully 
instructed him to dispatch forthwith a telief force of 3,000 warriors to 
Déwa Province and help the local garrison subdue the tebellion, at the 
same time warning him that any dereliction of duty on his part would 
invite severe punishment. Indeed, every time a fresh messenger arrived 
from Déwa Province, the restless atmosphere at the capital deepened. 
At last, however, at the eleventh hour the Governor of Mutsu 
Province acted in support of Déwa forces, but the belated assistance 
Proved futile. Moreover, the intrepid rebels soon dealt a crushing blow 
to the Mutsu reinforcement, practically annihilating it. On receipt of 
this disastrous news, the Imperial Court decided to dispatch an expedi- 
tion under command of Yasunori Fujiwara, but being a courtier he felt 


of the uprising was the mal-administration of the area by the lord of the 
Akita castle. Hence, he decided that the utilization of the fushy people 


subsequently permitted to settle in a district under the control of the 
latter) was essential for appeasing the recalcitrants. 


Incidentally, certain ethnologists maintain that in the past the 
term Ezo was a generic appellation of several ptimitive races inhabit- 


ing the mainland of Japan and that some of them were intelligent 


= upport this viewpoint. 
Owever, other quarters appear to differ from it, Nevertheless, it is 
true that some of the compatatively civilized Ezo 


Stipulation. It is understood that these Ezo 


had Japanese family names and dressed in Japa 
The author continues : 


People. For ins ance, he placed a portion of stored ric 


- emetgency at their disposal. His conciliatory moves had immediate 
enects, and there was soon an influx of surrender of the rebels. In the 
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meantime, ; Harukazé Ono leading his expedition to Déwa Province 
succeeded in teducing the Akita castle. Thus the whole of Oh-u district 
(the generic term for the northeastern area of Japan) was subjugated. 


It should be noted that at the close of the first chapter of the 
book the author says that it is a question how long this remote region 
remained passive after the retutn to Kyoto of Yasunori Fujiwara, 


people for successive years. 

In the second chapter, the writer describes the flourish of the 
Fujiwara family in Kyoto and the inception of Heian culture and 
elegance, which led to the production of the world famous diary tale, 
the Ghénji Monogatari (The Tale of Ghénji), exposing the extravagant 
and pleasure-seeking tendencies of the Coutt nobles. Also it relates 
how the Abé family, a powerful house of Oh-u district, acquired a 
predominant position in that locality, as well as the cirsumctances 
which precipitated a friction between the Abé group and two Yamato 
officials, namely, Narito Fujiwara, Governor of Mutsu Province, and 
Shighénari Taira, manor lord of Akita, culminating in the historic 
battle of “ Zén-kunén ’—the nine-year war. Part of author’s de- 
Sctiption of it follows : 


In February of the sixth year of Eisho era (1051), Yoritoki Abé, 
chief of the fushu people in Mutsu Province, was informed that Naritoh 
Fujiwara and Shighénari Taira were planning to attack him. Receiving 
this information, Abé lost no time in organizing his family members to 
meet the situation, with the result that hostilities broke out on February 
15 of the same year, the Abé faction scoring a signal victory owing toa 
skilful surprise attack launched by Yoritoki. As usual, an urgent mes- 
senget was sent to Kyoto and the Court nobles became visibly frightened 
being informed of the warfate. The Court, recalling Naritoh Fujiwara, 
appointed a new Governor in Mutsu Province, but the officer-designate 
declined to accept the post on some pretexts or other, being extremely 
fearful of the great local influence of the Abé family. Another person 
was then chosen, but he too expressed his unwillingness to carry out 
the assignment ; in fact, each subsequent appointee did the same. At 
last, Imperial instructions calling upon Yoriyoshi Minamoto, then 
fifty-four years of age, to subdue Yoritoki Abé wete issued, concurrently 
appointing him as Governor of Mutsu Province. When Minamoto 
atrived at his post, Yoritoki unexpectedly surrendered to him, and peace 
reigned in Oh-u district for five years thereafter. 

When Minamoto was on his way back to Kyoto after the expiry of 
his term of office with a small suite, he was attacked by a force of the 
Abé faction, numbering 300. Because of this incident, when Sadatoh, 
second son of Yoritoki, having lost his wife, expressed his desire to 
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contract nuptial relations with the sister of a certain membet of the 
Fujiwara house, his proposal was flatly rejected—a rejection which also 
took into account the fact that he was a membet of the Jushu group, 
which was socially despised by the Heian aristocrats. This episode 
developed into a long-drawn-out war known as the wat of “ Zén-kunén ” 
lasting for nine long years, and during a battle Yoritoki succumbed to 
an arrow hit. His two sons, Sadatoh and Munétoh, vowed before the 
corpse of their father that they would avenge his death by all means, 
and as a consequence, they immediately set up their headquarters at 
Koromogawa. Thereupon Yoriyoshi’s forces marched to that point 
and furiously attacked it, but were readily repulsed, bitter cold and a 
heavy snowstorm adding to their difficulties. Gradually his army be- 
came completely demoralized, and the Ezo warriors, taking advantage 
of the fortunate position, initiated a vigorous offensive ultimately 


immediately a relief force, simultaneously requesting all the neighbour- 
ing manor lords for their speedy co-operation, but all in vain. As a last 


In the same chapter, the author reiterates that the replacement of 
the Abé family by the Kiyohara house alone did not mean the end of 
the Ezo influence in Oh-u district. The Ezo race continued to exist 
there like before. 

In the third chapter, the writer points out that after the close of 
the war of “ Go-sannén ” (the war of three yeats) the Kiyohara 
faction changed its name into Fujiwara and began to live like the 
Kyoto Court nobles. Yet the latter continued to despise it inwardly. 
He accurately describes the family’s mental distress for this discrimina- 
tion, The Fujiwara so-disant (suddenly elevated Provincial noble), 
with a view to stabilizing his social Status, started the construction of 
4 gorgeous, magnificent temple named Chuson-ji at Hiraizumi in the 
second year of the Hoghén era (1 157). At that time the family was 
headed by Hidéhira Fujiwara whose temple-building move failed to 
liquidate the contemptuous attitude of the Court nobles, particularly 
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position in the capital for several centuries. This caused the rise of 
the Heiké family, which was successfully overthrown by the Ghénji 
family in the third year of the Bunji era (1 188), Because of these 
upheavals, the Fujiwara family of Hiraizumi suffered a set-back, and 
its position became precarious with the consolidation of power by the 
Ghénji family. Moreover, Yoritomo, the first Shogun of the Ghénji 
régime, kept a close watch over its activities. It so happened that 
Yoritomo made an attempt on the life of his younger brother, Yoshi- 
tsuné, who fled to Hiraizumi and took refuge in the house of the 
Fujiwara family there, despite the assurance of effective protection 
given by other members of his house. When Hidéhira fell sick and 
despaired of his recovery, he called all his sons to his death bed and 
told them to stand by Yoshitsuné in case Yotitomo should senda 
force to Hiraizumi to capture him. However, when the anticipated 
expedition materialized, Hidéhira’s sons betrayed, their father’s will 
and caused Yoshitsuné to kill himself. Even then, however, the Fuji- 
wara family was destroyed. This incident marked the total elimination 
of the Ezo race from the mainland of Japan. 

Quite apart from the main story, the book contains a historical 
narftative and an essay on historical fiction, which are equally interest- 
ing. Throughout the volume the writer has used an Original, roman- 
tic style to sustain the reader’s enthusiasm. The author was at one 
time a professor in the Mito Higher School. He made his début in the 
literary world of Japan with a production entitled Kentoh Sén (ships 
sent to the Tang Dynasty of China). Since then he has written quite 
a few worthy books. Regarding the material used in the volume under 
teview, the writer has chiefly depended on historical facts pteceding 
what is called the “ Séngoku Jidai ”—Turbulent Age. 
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December 21 The Pact of Offensive which landed on Wake Island 
and Defensive Alliance between on December 22 completely occupy 
Japan and Thailand is signed in the United States? Possession. The 
Bangkok by Japanese Ambassador Army Department of the Imperial 
to Bangkok Téiji Tsubokami and Headquarters announces that Davao 
Thai Premier Pibul Songgram. The on the Island of Mindanao fell into 
new treaty consists of five articles the hands of the Japanese troops on 
including stipulations for the mutual December 20, Army fighting and 
tespect of independence and bombing planes in close co-operation 
sovereignty, joint aid in warfare attack Rangoon airfield in Burma. 
and no armistice without mutual General Douglas MacArthur, Com- 
consent. mander-in-Chief of the United 

The Navy Department of the States Asiatic Army in the Philip- 
Imperial Japanese Headquarters pines, and President Manuel Quezon 
announces that a total of nine enemy of the Commonwealth jointly declate 
submarines were sunk from Decem- that Manila is an open city. 
ber 8 to 21 and that thete ate many December 24 The 79th session of 
other undersea craft which were the Imperial Diet is convened and 
attacked but whether or not they Kazutami Tago and Sakusaburo 
were actually sunk is uncertain, Uchigasaki are elected Speaker and 

December 22 Large troops of the Vice-Speaker fespectively of the 
Japanese Army land at Lingayen House of Representatives, 

Gulf in the Island of Luzon. The General Kotaro Nakamura, mem- 
Navy Department of the Imperial ber of the Supreme War Council, is 
Headquarters announces that during appointed Commandet-in-Chief of 
15 days from December 8 to 22 the the Eastern Army. 

Japanese Navy either sank, seriously The Japanese Army forces make a 
damaged or captured 47 enemy war- successful landing at Lamon Bay on 
ships; either captured, sunk or Luzon and Ptoceed toward Manila, 
damaged 430 mercantile vessels; capital of the Philippine Common- 
shot down 114 airplanes and destroy- wealth, 

ed 662 planes on the ground. December 25 Marking the first 

British Prime Minister Winston Step of retrogression of the British 
Churchill, accompanied by Lord interests from East Asia, the Crown 
Beaverbrook, Deputy Prime Mini- Colony of Hongkong falls when 
ster, arrives in Washington by plane Governor-General Sit Mark A. 
and immediately plunges into a Young Pfoposes unconditional sur- 

Conference with the White House tender to the Japanese troops, 
leaders, In large formations, the Japanese 

December 23 The Japanese forces Army sky fighters swarm over 
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Rangoon in Burma, destroying a 
Power station, downing 4o planes in 
a dog-fight and blasting to Pieces 
eight craft on the Stound. Success- 
ful occupation is made of Kuching, 
capital of Sarawak in British Borneo 


Imperial Diet is Keld in the House of 
Peers in the Presence of His Majesty 
the Emperor. 

President Manuel Quezon of the 
Philippine Commonwealth and the 
United States High Commissioner, 
Francis B. Sayer, flee from Manila, 
reportedly realizing that the fall of 
the capital is inevitable in the imme- 
diate future, 

Ait Marshal Sit Robert Brooke- 
Popham, Commandet-in-Chief of the 
British Far Eastern F otces, is relieved 
of his command and Lieutenant- 
General Henry Royds Pownall is 
appointed his successot. 

The Japanese Army and Navy 
forces in Hongkong, by disarming 
the surrendered enemy in the region, 
complete the occupation of the 
Crown Colony. About 4,000 Chung- 
king troops are defeated by the 
Japanese forces at an important point 
in the Ordos plain in Mongolia. 

Tetsuzo Uyéba, former director of 
the Industrial Bureau of the Over- 
seas Affairs Ministry, is appointed 
Overseas Vice-Minister in succession 
to Kénjiro Kitajima. 

December 27 Giving full accounts 
of the war, Premier General Hidéki 
Tohjo, in the capacity of War Mini- 
Ster, reports to the Diet that of the 
150 oil fields destroyed by the enemy 
in British Borneo, 70 may be put 
back into operation within one 
month and that if repairs go on as 
successfully as expected, there will 
be an output of half a million tons 


of oil next year. Navy Minister 
Admiral Shighétaro Shimada declares 
that 803 enemy planes were destroyed 
since the outbreak of the war, 16 
vessels sunk 457  merchantmen 
captured. Northern half of Perak 
State in Malaya by December 26 was 
placed under the Control of the 
Japanese troops which, after breaking 
through Kedah State, pursued the 
fleeing British forces into Perak, 
announces the Army Department of 
the Imperial Headquarters, 

Commencing from January 1, 
1942, the Government decides to cut 
off the linkage of the Japanese yen 
with the pound sterling and the 
United States dollar and invest the 
Finance Minister with authority to 
fix the foreign exchange rates, 

December 28 Tin and rubber 
centre in Malaya falls in Japanese 
hands when the Japanese Army 
forces take Ipoh, a strategically 
important point in Perak State. 

Following the entry into Hong- 
kong harbour of the Japanese Navy, 
a historic event of the formal entry 
of the Japanese Army and Navy 
forces into the city is staged with 
due celebrations. 

December 29 The Navy Depart- 
ment of the Imperial Headquarters 
discloses the result of the operations 
of Japanese submarines along the 
United States Pacific coast and in 
che Hawaiian area, as known by 
December 25, and says that 10 
vessels (70,000 tons) are sunk, three 
vessels (30,000 tons) severely dam- 
aged and five vessels (40,000 tons) 
slightly damaged. 

December 30 During the week 
between December 22 and 28, 16 
enemy submarines were sunk and 56 
planes smashed over the South China 
Sea and the southwestern Pacific, 
announces the Navy Department of 
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the Imperial Headquarters. Colonel 
Hidéo O-hira, member of the Army 
Department of the Imperial Head- 
quarters, reviewing the war results 
for 1941, declares that 329,927 
Chungking soldiers were killed, 
94,826 Chungking prisoners taken, 
91,386 small guns captured and 
35441 light machine-guns taken and 
637 cannon seized. 

December 31 The Japanese Army 
takes Kuantan, on the eastern coasts 
of the Malay Peninsula, and Brunei, 
key point in British Borneo. The 
Japanese warships launch surprise 
attacks on Hilo on Hawaii Island, 
Kahului on Maui Island and Naili- 
wili on Kauai Island. 

Reviewing brilliant war results 
achieved by the Japanese Army bet- 
ween December 8 and 26, the Army 
Department of the Imperial Head- 
quarters reveals that 541 enemy 
planes were shot down or destroyed 
and 9,000 prisoners taken. 

January r Labuan, vantage point 
in Brunei Bay in British Borneo, 
falls in the hands of the Japanese. 

The Commonwealth Government 
of the Philippines, faced with the 
crisis of the immediate fall of Manila, 
begins to move to Port Darwin, 
North Australia, says a Domei cable. 

January 2 The United States, 
Britain, the Soviet Union, Chung- 

king, Canada and other anti-Axis 
Countries sign an agreement which 
stipulates for no separate peace with 
the Axis Powers without mutual 
consultation and economic Co-opera- 
tion among themselves, 

The Republic of Chile announces 
its strict neutrality in the war of the 
Pacific. 

January 3 All the countries which 
signed the Anti-Axis Pact on January 
? agtce to establish a supreme unified 
command in the southwestern Pacific 


under General Sir Archibald Wavell, 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Forces in India, reports 2 Domej 
dispatch from Buenos Aites. 

The Japanese Army forces in the 
Philippines completely occupy 
Manila, capital of the Common- 
wealth, and start their onslaughts 
upon the enemy in Corregidor Island 
and the Bataan Peninsula, both near 
Manila, 

January 4 After completing mop- 
ping-up operations against Chung- 
king remnants, the Japanese Army 
forces take Changsha in Hunan 
Province, China. 

The Imperial Headquarters dis- 
close that the Navy has shot down 
ot destroyed 306 enemy planes and 
sunk four destroyers, seven sub- 
marines and five merchantmen in the 
Philippine sector since the beginning 
of the war. Bismarck Archipelago, 
British New Guinea, is heavily 
bombed by Japanese planes. The 
United States is reported to have 
lost 700,000 tons of shipping since 
December 8, 

January 5 Following negotiations 
with the Portuguese Government, 
the Communications Ministry con- 
cludes an agreement with the Mar- 
coni Wireless Company for direct 
wireless services between Tokyo and 
Lisbon. 

January 6 Tomokazu Hori, 
spokesman of the Board of Informa. 
tion, tells foreign correspondents 
“Soviet Russia’s telations with 
Japan is still based on the N eutrality 
Pact and the negotiations for the 
fishery treaty is still going on in 
Kuibishey.” 

Colonel Hidéo O-hira, of the 
Army Department of the Imperial 
Headquarters, declares that Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Counter-attacks were 
completely shattered by the smashing 
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onslaughts of the Japanese forces in 

China and adds « Chungking is now 

on the verge of collapse.” 

January 7 An agteement is reached 
between the Japanese forces in the 
Philippines and J. B. Vargas, new 
Mayor of Manila, regarding the 
execution of the military administra- 
tion in the capital. In the agreement 
Mr. Vargas acquiesces in all demands 
deemed necessary for maintaining 
Peace and order. 

The tax increase plan which will 
bring about additional ¥1,100,000,- 
000 of State revenues in the Ordinary 
year is decided at the special session 
of the Cabinet Council. 

e Imperial Headquarters dis- 
close that the Army has, up to 
January 3, captured 17 planes, 206 
guns, 1,165 machine-guns, 81 tanks, 
2,830 automobiles, 316 rolling stocks 
and two torpedo boats; shot down 
559 planes; sunk 54 ships; and 
taken 13,864 prisoners, 

January 8 Japanese Army units in 
the Malay Peninsula pass through 
Tanjong Malim in Selangor State 
after annihilating powerful mechaniz- 
ed enemy units in the northern 
district of Trolak. The United 
States seaplane tender Langley is 
sunk by a Japanese submarine off 
Johnston Island, 

January 9 Morib, Kuala and 
Lawan in Selangor State, Malaya, 
are taken by the Japanese forces. A 
landing Patty of the Navy lands in 
Masbate Island, south of Luzon and 
rescues approximately 50 Japanese 
and 15 Germans who were interned 
there. 

The Home Ministry announces 
the big shake-up of prefectural 
S0vernors which includes the 
appointment of Mitsumato Matsu- 
muta as governor of Tokyo ; Johtaro 

ondo, Kanagawa; Momoji Naga- 


yasu, Nagano; Yasuyémon Sakurai 
Tochighi; Nagatoshi Fujioka, Shiny. 


enemy torpedo-destroyer, four gun- 
oats, seven torpedo-boats, one oil 
tanker, two ninelayers and eight 
patrol ships. Two enemy submari- 
nes are sunk by the Imperial Navy. 
In violation of treaty and in utter 
distegard for common humanity, an 
enemy submarine torpedoes and 
sinks the Japanese hospital ship 
Harbin Maru in the South China Sea, 

January rr The theatre of war in 
the Pacific spreads to the Netherlands 
East Indies when the Japanese 
Successfully land at Tarakan in 
Borneo and Menado in the Island of 
Celebes. The enemy at Tarakan 
surrenders, while Menado 1s occu- 
pied by a special landing party of the 
Navy. The Japanese Government 
issues a statement to the effect that 
from January 11 a state of wat 
exists between Japan and the N.E.L 
and that the landing is made to 
destroy the hostile acts of the 
Netherlands and protect the lives 
and property of the Japanese na- 
tionals. 

Kuala Lumpur, capital of the 
Federated Malay States, situated 300 
kilometres north of Singapore, falls 
into the hands of the Japanese forces. 
Olangapo in the Philippines, a sub- 
marine base of the American Asiatic 
Fleet, is also taken. 

January 12, The Government 
decides to submit to the current Diet 
session the supplementary budget 
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estimates of the general account for 
the 1941-1942 fiscal year totalling 
¥928,000,000. 

A submarine of the Japanese Navy 
sinks an aircraft carrier of the 
Lexington class of the United States 
Pacific Fleet in waters west of 
Hawaii. 

The special landing party of the 
Japanese Navy which occupied 
Menado in Island of Celebes on 
January 11 penetrates Tondano and 
in co-operation with another party 
which had landed at Kema captures 
Kakas airfield. 

January 13 Japanese warships 
sink the 1,291-ton Prince of Oranje, 
a D.E.I. minelayer, off Tarakan in 
Borneo. 

January 14 Japanese forces in the 
western district of Malaya, breaking 
through Seremban and Sepang in 
Negri Sembilan State, penetrate into 
Johore, on the southern tip of the 
peninsula, and Gemas, strategic 
outer gate to Singapore in the Negri 
Sembilan-Johore border, falls. 

A special landing party of the 
Japanese Navy which landed on the 
Island of Celebes captures strategic 
points in Minahassa in the northern 
part of the island, 

January 15 The Imperial Head- 
quartets announces that Japanese 
submarines in the Netherlands East 
Indies areas have sunk by January 
15 four enemy ships (27,000 tons) 
and captured three merchantmen 
(4,000 tons). The announcement 
adds that the Japanese Navy Air 
Force has by January 15 carried out 
several bombings on Babo and 
Sor ongin the western part of New 
Guinea, Amboyna on Molucca Island 
and Rabaul on New Britain Island, 

Japanese forces continuing the 
pincer movement against the British 
defence line in Malaya take the city 


of Malacca, capital of Malacca State. 
Other units make a surprise landing 
on the coast of Batu Pahat, Johore 
State. 

January 16 All British air bases in 
the mainland of Malaya is placed 
under Japanese control when Japa- 
nese forces occupy an airdrome near 
Batu Pahat, Johore State. The city 
of Batu Pahat also falls. The Im- 
perial Headquarters discloses that the 
Japanese Navy has by January 10 
sunk 30 enemy vessels (189,000 tons) 
and captured 109 vessels (362,000 
tons). 

With a view to attaining maximum 
efficiency in every branch of ad- 
ministration, the Government, at the 
regular Cabinet meeting, decides to 
set up a system to survey and ex- 
amine actual results of administrative 
measures and general conditions of 
administration. 

The Commonwealth Government 
of Australia is reported to have sent 
a sott of ultimatum to British Prime 
Minister Churchill urging him for 
the immediate aid to Anzacs, imply- 
ing that if he fails to accept the 
demand Australia will likely arrange 
necessary steps with the United 
States to seek military aid and telief. 

January 17 Batu Anam, strate- 
gic point east of Gemas in western 
Johore, is taken by Japanese troops 
which on January 15 smashed ap- 
proximately 1,000 troops of the 
Australian Kighth Division. 

_A tax increase plan aiming at ad- 
ditional State revenue of T1,150,- 
000,000 in a normal year by revising 
Income and other tax rates and in- 
stituting three new levies is approved 
at the regular session of the Cabinet. 
The new taxes include gas and 
electric tax, advertisement tax and 
patrimutuel ticket tax, 

January 18 A imilitary agreement 
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is signed at Berlin among Japan, 
Germany and Italy Concerning the 
basic principle for guidance of strate 
gy against their common enemy. 

January 19 Tomokazu Hori, spokes- 
man of the Board of Information, in 
a statement concerning the neutral 
countries of South America, indicates 
that Japan harbours no ill-feeling 
whatsoever toward these nations and 
hopes that neutral countries will re- 
frain from picking the chestnuts out 
of the fire for the United States of 
America. 

A Government-General of the 
Hongkong occupied area is establish- 
ed and Lieutenant-General Rensuké 
Isogai is appointed its first governor- 


51. 


general, 


January 20 The regulations for 
distribution and Consumption control" 
over fibre goods are Promulgated to 

€ effective from February 1. Ac- 
cording to the new tationing system 
based on the so-called“ point ” 
System, 100 points are to be allowed 
for big six cities and their neigh- 
bouring towns and 80 points for 
other districts, 

Kiyoshi Ikéda, former chief of the 

etropolitan Police Board, is ap- 

pointed Navy civil governor, the 
Post of which is newly created to 
administer the areas under the 
occupation of naval forces, 
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PREMIER TOHJO’S SPEECH IN THE SEVENTY-NINTH SESSION 
OF THE DIET, JANUARY 21, 1942 


(Unofficial Translation) 


Iam deeply moved with trepidation that, at the recent opening cere- 
mony of the Imperial Diet, His Majesty the Emperor specially granted the 
gracious Rescript. In humble obedience to the Imperial Wishes, I intend, 


It is indeed a matter for congratulation that, since the beginning of the 


world. Even though they have suffered Ovetwhelming defeats in the 
opening stage of the war, it is not difficult to imagine that they will 
stubbornly resist us and try to turn the tide of the war. We must, therefore, 
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be prepared for various difficulties which may arise ; 
. atise 
the present war will become a Protracted a “® the future and that 


untry. It is this very spirit of 
Sacrifice for the State that is 


: Present crisis and 
the future progress and Prosperity of our Empire, also to secure 


; osecuting 
& scale, aevoting the total 


sphere has its origin in the great Spirit which guided the foundation of our 
Empite, its aim being to enable each country and people in g 


It is truly an unprecedentedly grand undertaking that our Empire 
should, by adding these regions, establish ever-lasting peace in greater East 
Asia based on a new conception, which will mark a new epoch in the annals 
of mankind, and Ptoceed to construct a new world order along with our 
allies and friendly Powers in Europe. 

The success of this gteat undertaking is a prerequisite for rendering our 
success in armed combat to ultimate triumph. It is the intention of the 
Government that in this construction the areas, which are absolutely 
essential for the defence of gteater East Asia, be controlled and dealt with 
by Japan herself, while regarding other regions, appropriate measures be 
taken as the war situation develops in accordance with the tradition, culture, 
and other circumstances of each people. 

The Imperial Army and Navy forces have already occupied Hongkong, 
Secured the greater part of the Philippines, brought nearly all of the Malay 
Peninsula under their control, and recently occupied strategic ‘points in the 

etherlands East Indies. . 

Of these regions, Hongkong and the Malay peninsula have for many 
years been British Possessions serving as bases for disrupting the peace of 
Fast Asia, Therefore, Japan will not only thoroughly eradicate the sources 
OF such evil but on the contrary intends to convert those places into bul- 
warks for the defence of gteater East Asia. 
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As tegards the Philippines, if the peoples of those islands will hereafter 
understand the real intentions of Japan and offer to co-operate with us as one 
of the partners for the establishment of the greater East Asia _co-prospetity 
sphere, Japan will gladly enable them to enjoy the honour of independence. 

As for Burma, what Japan contemplates is not different from that 
relating to the Philippines. en ; 

Regarding the Netherlands East Indies and Australia, if they continue 
as at present their attitude of resisting Japan, we will show no metcy in 
crushing them. But, if their peoples come to understand Japan’s real inten- 
tions and express willingness to co-operate with us, we will not hesitate to 
extend them our help with full understanding of their welfare and progtess. 

It is really regrettable that the Chungking régime is still continuing its 
meaningless resistance against us. Japan will thoroughly crush that régime. 

I am firmly convinced, however, that it is high time that all of the 4oo- 
million Chinese people saw the great change in the world situation in its 
true light and joined in the glorious task of constructing the sphere of 
common prosperity in greater East Asia by discarding once for all the time- 
old dependence upon the United States and Britain, 

It is to be sincerely felicitated that the peoples of Manchoukuo, China 
under the Nanking Government and Thailand, in unity with Japan, are 
putting forth ceaseless efforts for the construction of the greater East Asia 
co-prosperity sphere and that French Indo-China also is co-operating for 
the purpose. 

We are profoundly gratified that our allies, especially Germany and 
Italy, are steadily winning victories along with Japan for the establishment 
of a new world order. Japan intends to strengthen further her solidarity 
with these allied Powers in the military, diplomatic, economic, and 
various other spheres and go forth toward the attainment of the com- 
mon putposes. 

The constructive undertaking contemplated by Japan will, in the eatly 
stages of the war, be commenced under military administration, beginning 
with those which are essential for the Prosecution of the war. Meanwhile, 
preparations will be made for future Construction on a large scale; and as 
defence and maintenance of peace and ordet are firmly secured, the scope of 
civilian participation will be extended. 

In view of the fact that our plan for the construction of greater East 
Asia is one that will determine the fortunes of our country for generations 
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Since the opening of the war, the scope of activities of our people has 
notably expanded with their tesponsibilities having steadily grown in im- 
portance. The enhancement of the qualities of the people and the increase 


In order to fulfil that purpose, the Government intend to put forth 
utmost efforts for the renovation and te-invigoration of education in general 
and for the fundamental readjustment of the systems for the people’s health 
and medical treatment. 

The Government have submitted the budget and other bills in pur- 
suance of what I have stated. I earnestly hope that you will speedily 
approve them. 

In conclusion, I wish to express our deep appreciation for the goodwill 
manifested by our allies and friendly Powers to our country. I also wish to 
pay tespect from the bottom of my heart to the sublime spirit of patriotism 
demonstrated by every one of our nation, who, in hearty co-operation with 
one another, are rendering their full services in their respective occupations. 


FOREIGN MINISTER TOGO’S ADDRESS AT THE SEVENTY-NINTH 
SESSION OF THE DIET, JANUARY 21, 1942 


(Unofficial Translation) 


It affords me great pleasure to address you at this time when the Im- 
perial forces are achieving splendid results with American and British bases 
of aggression in East Asia crumbling one after another, and when the great 
task of developing East Asia is making rapid progtess. 

First of all, I take this occasion to wish the gallant officers and men of 
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the Imperial forces on the front further successes and good fottune in the 
field, and also to pay my sincere tribute*to the spirits of those fallen in 
battle. I desire also to convey my respect and sympathy and best wishes to 
out fellow countrymen who are bearing untold hardships in the enemy 
countries or war zones. 

Notwithstanding invidious propaganda, let loose by the enemy coun- 
tries, the greater part of the world has come to understand the true circum- 
stances which have compelled Japan to plunge into the war of gteater East 
Asia which we—one hundred million strong, with an iton will—are now 
vigorously prosecuting to a successful conclusion. 

Needless to say, the emancipation or the rise of East Asia is not a thing 
that finds favour with the present leaders of America and Britain. But we 
are firmly convinced that, whether they like it or not, it is our historic 
mission to emancipate and develop East Asia, and we ate marching forward 
toward the realization of this great task. Justice is clearly on our side as 
has been demonstrated by the spectacular military achievements attained by 
our armed forces. 

As was already explained at the Ptevious session of the Diet, the war 
of greater East Asia aims at the overthrow of Ametican-British world 
domination established through egoism, exploitation and aggrandizement. 
It is a war for the liberation of the entire East Asia and for the construction 
of a new order throughout the world. 

Consequently, the Government of Manchoukuo and the National 
Government of China have been actively co-operating with Japan from the 
very beginning, fully understanding our position in connection with the 
war, while French Indo-China has also been extending co-operation to us in 
various fields. Immediately after the outbreak of the present war, Thailand 
too, appreciating, as it did, its real significance, courageously decided to join 

forces with Japan in order to eradicate American and British influences, the 
foot cause of all evils in East Asia. On December 21, Thailand concluded 
a Treaty of Alliance with Japan. The Japanese Government pays respect 
to the leaders of the Thai Government for their far-sighted policy and I can 


Alignment of Japan, Germany and Italy is being further cemented, as 
you are already aware. Close Co-opetation among the three allied Powers is 
steadily taking definite forms in military, diplomatic, €conomic and various 
other fields. However frantically America and Britain may endeavour to 
alienate Japan, Germany and Italy and their allies, there is absolutely no 


name. Thus the co-operation of friendly nations is Contributing materially 


to the prosecution of the War, especially to the execution of Japan’s policy in 
the southern tegions. 
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The relations between Japan and the Soviet Uni 
no change. Their telation 


friendly attitude toward Japan. The Japanese Government, however, are 
paying close attention to the Rio de Janeiro conference which is now in 
session. It is nothing but the Anglo-American design to dominate the 


_ Japan harbours no enmity toward the people of the Netherlands East In- 
dies. It was far from our thought, therefore, that the Netherlands East 
Indies should have become, to its own misfortune, a tool of America and 
Britain. Now that, however, America, Britain, the Netherlands, and 
Chungking in collusion have turned the Netherlands East Indies into their 


true character, will come to co-operate in the construction of a new order 
in East Asia. 

The object of the present war, namely, the establishment of a common 
Prosperity sphere throughout greater East Asia, traces its origin to the 
spirit which inspired the founding of our Empire and is based on the com- 
mon destiny and mission of the peoples of East Asia. It is, therefore, quite 
natural that Japan should itself control such areas as are absolutely indis- 
pensable to the defence of East Asia. It would be proper, also, in the 
light of the great principle underlying the present war that the regions, 
which America and Britain have hitherto possessed, should be accorded 
each an appropriate status in conformity with the tradition, culture, etc. of 
its people. 

It is self-evident that the present war, aiming, as it does, at the con- 
struction of a greater East Asia Co-prosperity sphere on the basis of such 
a cardinal conception, is essentially different from the so-called war of ag- 
Stession. The fact that the leaders of America and Britain are trying to ex- 
Plain away this war in terms of aggression only shows that they have not 
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yet advanced a single step from an ideology and method which conform 
with what they have hitherto committed themselves. Again, Japan has 
never dreamed of a racial war as accused by enemy countries. Not is there 
any necessity for Japan to undertake such warfare. Further, Japan is not 
prosecuting the war prompted by any narrow-minded and exclusive motive, 
not does the idea of the co-prosperity sphere of East Asia Possess any 
exclusive or exclusionist character. In consequence, it goes without saying 
that economic intercourse between that sphere and the countries outside of 
it will grow closer and closer with the Prtogtess of the construction of the 
said sphere. 

In order to consummate the construction of the greater East Asia co- 
Ptosperity sphere, which constitutes the object of the present war, out 
nation which takes leadership among the East Asiatic peoples, is called upon 
to elaborate a clear conception of the real meaning of CO-prospetity, by 
broadening our mind and vision, and to take in all domestic affairs a positive 
attitude befitting our supreme task as well as to meet fully the expectations 
of these peoples. Our responsibilities and obligations are thus being many 
times multiplied. 


It is my belief, therefore, that out nation, united as one, should 


under the Stacious reign of His Imperial Majesty and to witness an unpteci- 
dented national development unrolling before us. 
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